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The See 7 Rod a Reel 


At the height of the angling season, one should delve into authoritative 
works for counsel and entertainment. Books, like a willing comrade on the trail, 
lend aid when it is needed; thru the ability 
of their authors, in recounting experiences 
on lake and stream and tide, they create a 
mood needful to the fullest enjoyment of aan 
angling. 
Here are four books that should be: on 
every outdoor man’s shelves. They may be 
purchased singly at the prices quoted, or 
if you are interested in an attractive com- 
bination offer, write us. 
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Book of the Pike 
By O. W. SMITH 


In this volume the author explains 
how the angler can know whether a 
given specimen is a pickerel, a great 
northern pike or a lordly mascalonge. 
In addition there is much natural his- 
tory and scientific information told in 
a popular manner. Price post-paid 


$3.00. 


Book of the Black Bass» 
By J. A. HENSHALL, M.D. 

This new revised edition contains the 
complete scientific and life history of 
the bass together with a_ practical 
treatise on angling and fly fishing and 
a full account of equipment and tackle. 
Price post-paid $4.50. 


Have You a Copy of the Sportsman’s Book Catalog? 


If not, we shall be pleased to send you one upon request. 


It contains a 


list of hundreds of useful volumes on fishing, hunting, camping and kindred 


outdoor sports. 


The Compleat Angler 
By IZAAK WALTON 

This edition bids fair to become the 
standard edition-of the great classic. 
Colored _ illustra- 
tions by James 
Thorpe, whose 
restful landscapes 
furnish the essen- 
tial quiet and re- 
pose that gives the 
book its exquisite 
charm and delight. 
Price post-paid 
$3.50. 
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Tales of Fishes 
By ZANE GREY 


The author, who has fished the 

Pacific, Caribbean, Panuco and Cata- 

lina, writes about his 

adventures with all the ——— 

vim and color that he # Talesof Fishes’ 
S Zane Grey 


puts into his great nov- 


els of the West. Pro- iam 
fusely illustrated with 7 
actual photographs of — 


the catch. Price post- — 


paid $3.00. 
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Young deer slayers. Variously known as puma, mountain lion and panther, the cougar is 

America’s largest predatory beast. He is a relentless big-game enemy, and though extremely 

interesting, he must be kept well in check. Contrary to popular opinion, the cougar is seldom 
dangerous to man and will use all means to avoid him. 








HOSE who are interested in the 
T ruffed grouse and its mainte- 

nance are often to be heard ad- 
vocating legislation to provide long 
closed seasons as the most effective 
means for bringing back to our cov- 
ers an abundance of this prized game 
bird. It is a curious fact, however, 
that, owing to man’s mischievous tam- 
pering with the so-called “balance of 
nature,” the protection of a 
long “verboten” period would 
afford no protection at all, in- 
sofar as it could be measured 
by an increase in the coveys, 
and would, on the contrary, al- 
most surely result in doing the 
bird more harm than good. At 
the end of a ten-year closed sea- 
son we might find that we actu- 
ally had fewer grouse than at 
its beginning. It is a pretty 
well recognized principle among 
naturalists and conservation- 
ists that, subject as he now is 
to the restrictions of game 
laws, man, in his character of 
predatory animal, is far less 
destructive than are the legions 
of natural enemies: the foxes, 
hawks, owls, weasels, preying 
housecats and other vermin. 
To the valuable game creatures 
like the ruffed grouse the hu- 
man animal is less damaging 
than his associations and influ- 
ences. Wherever mankind moves 
he is accompanied by a vast 
and stealthy army of parasites 
and irregulars. The cohorts of 
this vermin army operate in a cease- 
less and destructive guerilla warfare 
which inflicts losses upon both the le- 
gitimate forces. 

Observe a single settler taking up 
his abode in a virgin Canadian forest. 
His first effort is to fell trees and clear 
land. Every brush heap immediately 
becomes a vermin fortress; the set- 
tler’s cabin, his sheds, and even the 








By MAJOR H. P. SHELDON 


clearings offer aid and shelter to nu- 
merous bloodthirsty little assassins 
which is denied to the grouse and his 
ilk. The weasel finds complete protec- 
tion in’ a man-built brush heap, or 
among the foundation stones of house 
and barn. So, also, with the rats, 
while the seemingly innocent clearings 
are ideal hunting country for the pi- 
rate hawks and foxes. Invariably, too, 
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“Principally Grouse” 


—Tho a Great Deal Is Said About Cover Dogs, Conservation, 
and the Ethical Side of Field Sports—Part One 


falls under the teeth and talons of his 
merciless protegees. Man’s greatest 
crime against valuable small game is 
not that he preys upon it with his re- 
markably effective weapons, but that 
he fails to work proportionate destruc- 
tion upon the vermin which increases 

under his unconscious protection. 
If every applicant for a hunting li- 
cense were required to produce evidence 
to show that he had destroyed 


Major Sheldon is Fish and Game Commis- 
sioner of Vermont. A man well schooled in 
the ways of wild creatures, like al! lovers of 
the New England hills he professes a special 
interest in the ruffed grouse. This paragon of 
upland game birds he has followed in the 
Autumn, with dog and gun, for many seasons. 
Thus he has the sportsman’s viewpoint and dis- 
cusses field tactics and shooting incidents in a 
delightful manner. 

Because he wanted to know, first hand, how 
the grouse lives and multiplies, its likes and 
dislikes, and the intimate secrets of its social 


life, he has sought the bird in the nuptial sea- 
son, throughout the summer and during the 


time of snows. So he has the naturalist’s 
angle. 

But, primarily, Major Sheldon is a conserva- 
tionist—that is his life work. From a wealth 
of experience he has worked out sound con- 
servation principles, which, combined with nat- 
ural history and reminiscences, constitute one 
of the most comprehensive, valuable and read- 
able articles on the grouse FOREST AND 
STREAM has yet published. The second and 
concluding part of “Principally Grouse” will 
appear in the November issue. 





a certain number of owls, 
hawks, red squirrels, etc., before 
he could be granted a license we 
would only be practicing the 
most reasonable and _ sensible 
kind of game protection. Some 
reader will, no doubt, immedi- 
ately pin this idea as quite im- 
possible of application — and 
perhaps it is on this side of the 
water—but the scheme has been 
at work for several centuries in 
Europe and has proved very 
effective there. 


HE first consideration of an 

English sportsman who has 
acquired a shooting right on an 
estate is to see that the place is 
provided with a head keeper and 
a sufficient number of assis- 
tants. Their primary duty is to 
destroy vermin. Many a keeper 
has been forced to resort to the 
want ad columns because of the 
quantity of vermin that turned 
out of his beats on the days 
when the proprietor entertained 
a party of “guns.” The British 
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the settler has added a curse or two 
to those already present, for he brings 
with him rats and mice and their sin- 
gularly ineffective “natural enemy,” 
the house cat—most deadly and per- 
sistent killer of them all. 


HE settler himself destroys some 
game, but its quantity is inconsid- 
erable when compared to that which 


sportsman, who is generally a wealthy 
man who owns a private preserve, hires 
his keepers to do for his game what the 
American with common shooting privi- 
leges can best do for himself. It may 
be advanced that the usual hunting li- 
cense fee which is collected in a major- 
ity of the states is intended for this 
purpose, but it is a sad fact that the 
total hunting license fees collected an- 
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An October classic. Grouse love old fence corners. 


nually throughout the country would 
enable the game wardens to provide for 
but a few months of the same adequate 
protection against vermin and poachers 
which the English “shooting” enjoys 
the year around. 

Under certain circumstances, to the 
list of the natural enemies of the 
grouse, the grouse himself must be 
added. This sounds like a statement 
which will require some proving and I 
intend to demonstrate herewith. In the 
New England States, where the coun- 
try is fairly settled, we may assume 
that the grouse’s fight for self-preser- 


Nailing ’em at the covert’s edge. 


vation is carried on against the heavi- 
est odds which the bird encounters any- 
where. Sportsmen who hunt in this 
area have observed a growing tendency 
among the birds to scatter; in some de- 
gree they seem to forsake their old 
habits of flock sociability. 


OU may recall, too, that in the last 

few seasons, you have encountered 
wide woodland areas which are appar- 
ently unused by the birds, though food, 
water and shelter are as abundant 
there as elsewhere. In nine cases out 
of ten a careful search of these locali- 
ties will produce 
one bird—and a 
very wary speci- 
men he is, too. If 
shot and examined 
you will find that 
the solitary lord of 
three or four acres 
of woodland is a 
male bird, and an 
old one. Rarely 
will you find a hen 
bird anywhere 
near, and I have 
never seen a 
younger bird of 
either sex close 
enough by to indi- 
cate that it was 
acting as a com- 
panion for the old 
fellow. The atra- 
bilious ancient is 
alone in his bache- 
lor glory for the 
sufficient reason 
that his manners 
and morals are not 
of a quality which 
recommend him as 
a next-door neigh- 


bor in a decent, industrios grouse 
community. Upon this vigorous but 
crabbed grousinality age has not exer- 
cised a mellowing and benevolent in- 
fluence. When respectable young cou- 
ples wander upon his domain he whips 
the males and harries the hens in ap- 
proved barbaric style until the visitors 
are glad enough to go on to a better 
location. 


a= has rendered him sterile; in- 
stead of assisting in the produc- 
tion of fertile eggs he actually inter- 
feres in this important function by his 
continued annoyance of the younger 
birds. At this stage the old cock grouse 
has actually become an_ influence 
against the increase of his own kind. 

He is a sad nuisance, and a very diffi- 
cult one to abate. Age has given him 
wisdom, if not respectable manners, 
and he knows—the fruit of many a 
close squeak—about all that he needs 
to know concerning the tactics of his 
enemies. His very isolation is a sort 
of safeguard, for the foxes, hawks, 
owls, and weasels prefer to hunt where 
the grouse population is more densely 
maintained. 

In England the red grouse behaves 
along very similar lines of conduct, but 
his malignant influence as well as his 
whereabouts is more generally known. 
After the season’s grouse drives are 
concluded the head keeper on an En- 
glish shoot plans a special campaign 
against the old male birds which have— 
rely upon their sophistication—escaped 
the guns and taken defiant refuge in 
the “tops.” Here the keeper finds them 
and hunts them down as relentlessly 
with dog and gun as he would any 
other sort of vermin which threatened 
his next year’s crop of birds. No such 
systematic campaign is possible on the 
ruffed grouse grounds of America, but 
an open season of reasonable length 
kills off many birds which, if not at 
this stage of punitive sterility, would 
certainly pass into it before another 
season had arrived. This, coupled with 
the fact that the hunter also extermi- 
nates a considerable quantity of other 
vermin while on his shooting trips, is 
strong argument against the ten-year- 
long closed season idea. The writer 
has shot dozens of these feathered sa- 
tyrs, and in localities where he was 
enabled to keep the ground under ob- 
servation there has always been a no- 
ticeable movement among the younger 
stock to occupy the baronial acres when 
they are freed from tyranny by the 
swish of a charge of chilled sevens. 


ROUSE shooters often complain 
that the birds no longer lie well 
for their dogs and there is manifest a 
considerable agitation among sportsmen 
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upon this subject. They urge that it 
is time to develop a new type of grouse 
dog, or, at least, a new system of train- 
ing for the breeds already in use to 
enable them to cope with the rapidly 
advancing strategy of this up-and-com- 
ing game bird. 


T= grouse is a progressive and re- 
sponds very quickly to the uncon- 
scious training which we give him. 
Every bird shot at and missed is a 
wiser bird for the experience. More- 
over, we soon kill off the silly members 
of the family and by elimination leave 
for breading the wariest specimens in 
the woods. It is only natural that the 
offspring should acquire an hereditary 
instinct of caution and receive at birth 
some of the qualities which the parent 
fowl learned from experience. That 
something of the sort is going on is 
certainly apparent in the changed be- 
havior of the grouse family as a whole. 
Time was when a good grouse dog had 
to be either a setter or pointer, with 
the choice among experienced sports- 
men running about even. The char- 
acteristic quality sought by breeder and 
trainer in developing a grouse dog was 
caution; the racing, high-headed style 
so sought after in the quail dog was 
condemned when it appeared in grouse 
cover. In fact, it was an axiom among 
shooting men that a good grouse dog 
was next to useless on quail, while a 
prime quail dog was worse than use- 
less if he followed his quail tactics 
when grouse were on the menu. Another 
essential of the grouse dog, a require- 
ment made understandable by a con- 
sideration of the normally thick cover 
in which the bird is found, was that he 
never got far from his master. There 
is nothing so exasperating as to lose 
an hour or two out of a rare and glori- 
ous October day in trying to locate a 
dog which has worked himself out of 
sight and hearing in a birch and alder 
swamp. The best of the dogs devel- 
oped a game sense; that is, they 
learned to .waste no time on ground 
that was not likely to hold a bird, but 
they worked very cautiously and care- 
fully in promising territory. It is very 
easy for a dog to over-run a bird when 
the latter is lying close, particularly if 
the bird has been flushed once, and 
more particularly if it has been flushed, 
shot at and missed. 


AVING just dropped in, the scent 

is very much localized and a dog 
may pass within a few feet of a bird 
under these circumstances and fail to 
detect its presence, though ten minutes 
later he could hardly fail to do so, 
owing to the bird having moved about 
a bit in the meantime, and also to the 
fact that the scent has been dispersed 
over a wider area. Some of the old- 






































































timers claim that a grouse can “hold 
its scent,” meaning thereby that the 
bird has some mysterious control over 
its effluvia, but this is a doubtful and 
futile theory since the circumstance 
can be easily accounted for naturally. 
As a youngster, I often trailed along 
after a local market shooter who, with 
the first frosts, was always afield with 
his setter bagging grouse and wood- 
cock which he shipped to markets in 
Boston. It was my impression then, 
somewhat influenced no doubt, by a 
youthful and very keen appreciation of 
the value of a dol- 
lar, that he made a 
very good thing at 
a trade which was, 
at that time, both 
lawful and fasci- 
nating. He told me 
that he received 
two dollars a brace 
for his grouse; 
woodcock, as I re- 
call it, brought a 
slightly lower 
price. His daily 
bag ran from ten 
to twenty of both 
species. He shot a 
short-bar- 
relled open-bored, 
ten bore Scott gun, 
and the last time 
that I ever saw 
him in the field 
was the first time 
that I ever saw 
smokeless powder 
—“wood powder,” 
we called it then— 
cartridges. 


He was an excel- 
lent shot and, boy- 


Bird ahead! Here’s an open shot for you. 


like, my interest centered itself on the 
miracle of wingshooting. Had my 
judgment been better I would have 
spent less time in watching the shooter 
and very much more in observing his 
big setter. 


~ VEN so, my mind is yet full of pic- 
tures of that patient, sagacious 
animal at his work. Duke was seldom 
out of sight and never out of reach 
of his master’s low whistle; I never 
knew him to over-run a bird. Game was 
(Continued on page 634) 





If you don’t “connect” he'll dart back into the 
scrud oaks. 
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Smouldering wreckage, a sad sight to the forest lover. 


Commercialism or Conservation ? 


An Illuminating Article on what is 
Happening in the Beaver River Country 


N the eyes of posterity the tree rav- 
ished areas of the American conti- 
nent will point an accusing finger 

at the generations of the past. Pos- 
terity, we hope, will be educated; pos- 
terity, we believe, will have inculcated 
in the curriculum of schools and col- 
leges the fundamentals of conservation 
in regard to the natural resources with 
which this country is blessed. It will 
recognize, perhaps, as we do not, its 
obligations to posterity. In the future, 
if there are forestlands left to us, if 
indeed there are any save those within 
the boundaries of national and state 
parks, these forests, we hope, will be 
treated not as an unlimited source on 
which commercialism can prey and fat- 
ten, but as repositories of reserve 
strength and power, as the invaluable 
storehouses of that most precious com- 
modity —fresh water; as sanctuaries 
for the propagation and perpetuation 
of wild life, and as those places most 
ideally fitted for human recreation, 
and the building up of such tastes and 
characteristics as are essential to the 
personal fibre of a great nation. 

There are few things in nature 
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more beautiful, more inspiring, more 
satisfying than a forest. Especially 
is this true of a forest in the north- 
ern hemisphere. From the founda- 
tion of rock on which it has risen to 
the millions of leaf cells which crown 
it during the fair months of the year, 
it is a liying, breathing entity. The 
ground we tread on teems with life; the 
trees themselves are as alive as the 
birds and mammals that inhabit and 
take refuge in their shelter. Very often 
the life is silent. There is no place in 
the world that can be quite as still as 
a forest. Yet life and growth go for- 
ward uninterruptedly. 


N a forest not denuded of its right- 

ful heritage one can obtain practi- 
call every necessity for existence. 
There is wood for shelter, wood for 
fuel, material for a soft bed, the skins 
of wild animals for clothing, the flesh 
of wild animals for food, the purest 
water to drink. Man can, and has sub- 
sisted indefinitely on what the forest 
has had to give him. The plains are 
not so merciful, the desert and the sea 
have no mercy at all, but a forest 


offers the very substance of itself, and 
will not see a human creature die, ex- 
cept under the most lamentable and 
unfortunate circumstances. 

It is illuminating to stand in a for- 
est and consider the toil of centuries. 
The infinite patience of nature, the in- 
finite labor, the gradual acquiring of 
soil through the rotting down of a suc- 
cession of trees that their descendents 
may be fed, makes us realize more than 
anything else the profound meaning 
of the word “growth.” Waste is un- 
known. Although on the surface, fallen 
and decaying timber may appear in 
that light,,as an actual fact every 
smallest atom of wood is utilized in the 
construction of fresh empires. Time 
is essential to forest growth. The 
beauty and mystery of the past walk 
in the shadow of primitive trees. 


O man-planted forest can attain 

this beauty or this atmosphere, 
chiefly because it is the accumulated 
wealth of ages, and artificially planted 
trees are not permitted to grow old. 
Thus, a forest destroyed is a forest lost 
forever. 





A funeral pyre of hardwoods, the burnt offering to the great god Commercialism. 


One of the few wilderness strong- 
holds left to us in the eastern United 
States is the Adirondack Mountains. 
Having only a normally high altitude, 
the climate of the region is admirably 
adapted to promote the growth of a 
large variety of trees. 


NDEED, it is this very variety of 

tree growth that makes the Adiron- 
dacks so fascinating. Spruce, pine, 
balsam, hemlock and tamarack frater- 
nize with maple, beech, birch and pop- 
lar. There are thousands of acres, 
moreover, from which the soft timber 
has been removed, that retain by this 
reason their arboreal richness. 

But nothing of course can equal the 
charm of the natural mixed stand where 
conifers and deciduous trees stand side 
by side, the conifers remaining isolated 
on the higher ranges only, or in low 
swampy country. 


EEN from an eminence, the Adiron- 
'” dacks unroll beneath one’s feet in a 
sea of enchanting verdure. Surrounded 
like an island by cultivated lands, it 
rises apart, a kingdom of trees, an 
oasis of loveliness, a tempered moun- 
tain wilderness watered abundantly 
with spacious lakes and _ sparkling 
brooks, and rivers of slow current and 
amber tint. Owing to its topography, 
it is most perfectly adapted to the 
needs of the average camper. It is 
not too harsh or rugged in its natural 
features. It is a wilderness tamed, 
but a wilderness nevertheless, accessi- 


ble to all who are hungry for the 
woods and for solitude. 


A FEW months spent in the Adiron- 

dacks every year, even a few 
weeks, have the power to revive jaded 
nerves, clear tired brains, build fresh 
muscle and inoculate with vigor and 
energy. The air is like champagne, ex- 
hilarating, blood-making, and the coun- 
try itself, so gracious to the eye, so rest- 
ful to the heart, yields us something to 
be measuréd not alone in health of body 
but in health of mind. 

Now, the forests and waters of the 
Adirondacks, like all splendid posses- 
sions in nature, have an infinitude of 
enemies. That commercialism, ruth- 
less, greedy and, alas, too often unscru- 
pulous commercialism, heads the list of 
these enemies is an indisputable fact. 


T has smelt out the riches of the re- 

gion; it is going to devour it if it 
possibly can. Not only have its claws 
already stripped the land of the best 
of its timber, and thus laid it open to 
the ravages of fire; but not content 
with this it has lately turned its atten- 
tion to the flooding of the forest, with 
the evident idea of converting it ulti- 
mately into a vast power plant. 

To serve as an illustration, the 
Beaver River dam operations offer a 
fair sample of forest destruction for 
purely commercial purposes. 

In 1923 some seventy-five hundred 
acres of the country around Beaver 
River, which lies in the central portion 
of the Adirondacks, and has long been 


famed for its good hunting and excel- 
lent trout streams, became the prop- 
erty of certain interests desiring to 
establish in this locality an extensive 
storage reservoir to be used in gener- 
ating power for pulp mills on the 
Moose and Black Rivers. 


HE complete annihilation of sev- 

enty-five hundred acres of forest- 
land may seem but a small affair to 
those more or less disinterested in for- 
est preservation. But go on repeating 
such operations in different places—go 
on damming and cutting and flooding, 
and see what the result will be. Com- 
mercialism is doing the same thing out 
west, as has been pointed out in many 
able articles on the subject, chief 
among which was one recently pub- 
lished in the Saturday Evening Post 
by Struthers Burt, a powerful plea for 
conservation based on some astound- 
ing facts. And the Beaver River dam 
project is simply a repetition of the 
blind and selfish policy. Before the 
public knew anything about it, the 
work was well under way, and some 
thousand lumbermen busy at the task 
of denudation. 


HE question arises in the mind of 
every person interested in the 
preservation of the Adirondacks not 
only as a game park. but as a play- 
ground for the people, is the Beaver 
River dam really being built for purely 
economic reasons in the matter of 
power generation, or is it partly an ex- 
(Continued on page 639) 
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Trailing the “Bee Line Ducks” 


A Thrilling Duck Story by the Author of ‘“‘Wild Bill’s Mate” 


Rickard’s Pond for five weeks 

with admirable persistency. Day 
after day we had sat helplessly and 
watched bunches of three to seven big 
“Winter Red-Legs” winnow by us high 
overhead, while no amount of coaxing 
would entice them in. So straight was 
their course, always in a direct line, 
that we called them the “bee-line” 
ducks, 

They would leave Plymouth Bay, 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 
Kingston, as soon as the tide covered 
the feeding grounds, take a north- 
westerly course over the woods and 
pastures, coming over us about five 
minutes later. We had anchored 
wooden “blocks” far out in the pond, 
used a goodly showing ‘of live decoys 
around our “blind” and had flown 
“fliers” into the air ahead of them, but 
all to no avail; the “bee-liners” still 
pursued their aerial trail with un- 
swerving fidelity. 

Then we plotted their course as near 
as. we could on a Plymouth map that 
we happened to possess. We figured 
their line of flight up by the eastern end 
of Muddy Pond, too far east to touch 
Great Indian, for had they visited this 
“slaughter-hole” their lives would have 
paid the penalty. Great Indian Pond 
is one deadly contrivance for duck kill- 
ing from end to end. There are four 
large “stands” with their great show- 
ing of “blocks” and live decoys; even 
the sandy shores have been banked up 
with a white sand background in which 
large duck “blocks” have been im- 
bedded so that they are visable for 
miles. An Indian Pond gunner told me 
that when a duck gets in there he 
doesn’t know how to get out. One day 
a single duck completely circled the 
pond three times, while the gunners 
from each “stand” blazed away in turn 
until at last somebody shot it, or else 
it was frightened to death, he never 
was quite sure which way it was. A 
single “stand” has been known to ac- 
count for eight hundred ducks in a 
season; multiply that by four. 


HH ‘icin and I had _ gunned 


AROLD and I knew where the 

“bee-liners” came from but we did 
not know where they went. Late one 
afternoon as we sat bemoaning our 
fate, and trying to figure out how to 
find the “haunt” of these spirit ducks, 
our decoys let out smartly and we 
jumped to our feet. Two “bee-liners” 
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were returning from their stronghold, 
one of them flying low, “Nail that low 
one,” I whispered; we were not taking 
any chances so we fired together, Down 
he came receiving the double charge. 
In an instant I had my knife-blade into 
his crop and stomach. “Going to eat 
him raw?” asked Harold. “No, but I’m 
going to see what this fellow eats,” I 
retorted. In the stomach I found a 
portion of undigested herb or tuber. It 
was of a kind I had never seen before, 
but I had an idea it grew in or near 
Snappet Swamp. “There’s your clew, 
Dr. Watson,” said I, holding it toward 
my companion. “Right you are, 
Holmes,” said he, “now let’s see you 
find the place where it grows.” 

A straight line from the direction in 
which the duck had come took us just 
outside of Snappet Swamp.° For the 
next three days we gave little time to 
gunning, but devoted a great deal of it 
to detective work. 


E blazed trees all along the line, 
making our observations when 
the ducks both came and went until 
about dusk on a certain 
afternoon we waded 
into a little mud-hole. 
It was new to me, I 
had never dreamed of 
its existence. Imme- 
diately we began to 
claw around on the 
muddy bottom until we 
found what we were 
looking for—the identi- 
cal herb. “Tomorrow 
morning,” said I to 
Harold. “So be it,” he 
agreed, and we shook 
hands solemnly. 
I awoke with the 
sound of rain lashing 
against my windows 
while great gusts of wind shook the 
house thoroughly. I lay listening for 
a while, then my ’phone rang. Jump- 
ing out of bed and lifting the receiver 
a sleepy voice came over the wire: 
“What do you think about it?” “Just 
the same as I thought last night,” I 
returned. “Pretty rough morning, 
ain’t it?” continued the voice. “So 
much the better,” I answered. “You 
can’t expect those ducks to hand them- 
selves to us on a silver platter, can 
you?” Came a partly-stifled yawn: 
“Well, I’ll be there with the team in 
half an hour.” I hung up quickly for 


fear he would back out, jumped into 
my clothes and made my way to the 
kitchen. 


R°": my English Setter, came 
slowly across the floor to greet me; 
she knew something was up and she 
wagged her tail understandingly. “You 
can’t go, lady,” I told her, stroking her 
silken ears. She seemed to understand, 
for her tail dropped despondently; she 
had been sick for a week and was just 
getting to be more like herself again. 
I did not want~’her to go into the 
water—which she surely would do if 
there were ducks to be brought out— 
neither did I wish to take her into the 


rain. 


Finally, with breakfast over and 
Harold waiting, she begged so hard we 
had not the heart to refuse her, so we 
stowed her away under the seat and 
began our five-mile journey. 

How hard it rained as we jogged 
along the old Plympton road through 
sloughs and mud puddles! The horse 
alone was able to stick to the right 
course. By the time we reached “the 

parting of the ways” 
where the road leads 
down to Muddy Pond, 
we were soaked from 
end to end, and there 
were yet two miles to 
go. The tall pines 
fairly “buckled” be- 
neath the heavy north- 
easter; the wind must 
have been sweeping 
across Monk’s Hill at 
sixty miles an hour. 
Twice we were forced 
to get out and remove 
fallen trees from the 
road; it was too wet 
for conversation so we 
sat and soaked. 

At last we reached the pine entrance 
to Snappet Swamp. 


ERE we left the team with Roxy 

fastened securely beneath the seat, 
and made our way along the dark rain- 
soaked wood road around the swamp to 
where it just touches the western end; 
the mud-hole was but a short distance 
away. 

Despite our best efforts we put out a 
big bunch of ducks and could hear them 
go tearing off into the darkness. “A!/ 
the better,” grunted Harold between 

(Continued on page 630) 
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“Fin” Whitney and his two bucks at Dog House Cabin. 


Buck Hunting in Oregon 


each year for a Fall trip into the 

Cascades; and as the buck season 
approaches, the fever begins to rise 
until it reaches a climax on the opening 
day with a delirium in which business 
and family are usually forgotten and 
left to shift for themselves. Hugh 
Black, Grover McDonald, “Fin” Whit- 
ney and I planned to leave in Septem- 
ber. . 
September 20th rolled around none 
too soon and hurriedly we made prepa- 
rations. Hugh Black is an old packer 
of no mean ability and throws a beauti- 
ful diamond hitch, so we decided to get 
horses at one of the ranches and pack 
in ourselves and save the expense of a 
packer and guide. The country is tre- 
mendously mountainous and wild, but 
most of us had been there before many 
times and were thoroughly familiar 
with the lay of the land. Hugh and 
Grover pulled out in the early evening 
about six hours ahead of us, in order 
to secure the horses and ride them to 
Campers’ Flat, so as to be ready to 
start for the mountains immediately 
after dinner the next day. “Fin” and 
I left town about 3:00 o’clock A. M. the 
next morning. On account of the 
mountain roads and the load we had to 
carry I rented an old Ford touring car 
to make the trip in and left mine at 
home. The old bus was about to fall 
to pieces at any minute and required 
the help of much bailing wire to hold 
it together. However, we made good 
time and reached Oak Ridge about 


[' has been my usual custom to plan 
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10:00 o’clock. There we secured our 
fire permits and registered, going in 
for a few days. 

We drove on to Jap Hill’s Ranch, the 
last outpost of civilization, where the 
boys had planned to secure the horses. 
We were still twelve miles from Camp- 
ers’ Flat where we were to meet the 
boys for dinner. Here we found Hugh 
and Grover had spent the remainder of 
the night in Jap Hill’s barns and in 
the road ahead we saw the fresh tracks 
of three horses so we knew that every- 
thing was O. K., and that our plan had 
carried out all right. We soon entered 
the timber and traveled the narrow 
road which followed the middle fork of 
the Willamette river, gradually climb- 
ing higher and higher, passing one 
beautiful falls after another. 

We noticed by the tracks in the road 
that the boys had been on a dead gallop 
nearly all the way and if that was an 
evidence of speed, we would have to 
hurry in order to catch up with them 
for dinner. One of my front tires went 
flat on me but we kept on going and 
the road got rougher and narrower. I 
cared not for the tire as long as we 
got there. The getting back would take 
care of itself. 


OON we overtook Hugh and Grover 
who had a fire built and bacon fry- 
ing. Coffee, bacon, fresh bread and a 
quart of apple jelly Hugh’s wife sent 
along cheered us up to a fine point. We 
ran the old junk heap into the brush 
and packed the horses and after scrap- 


ing out the frying pan and taking a 
long drink of cold beverage out of the 
creek, we crossed the foot bridge and 
began the ascent into the cloud-covered 
peaks above. 


HE weather had been warm the last 

few days, although it had rained 
hard the night before and muddied up 
the road considerably, the sun was 
shining as we crossed the foot bridge 
and without a thought of what was 
ahead of us I figured that I would be 
one jump ahead of the boys and wear 
my light army shoes up the mountains 
and change to my hob nails when we 
reached the top some eight miles up. 
We were all soft as could be and while 
the other boys walked along in their 
heavy boots, I would be in better shape 
when we reached Bristow Meadows at 
the top of the mountain. We walked 
along in the dark woods heavy with 
hanging moss, wet with the rain of the 
night before. The horses kept on ahead 
single file in the familiar trail. Scarcely 
a sound was heard except the occasional 
click of a hoof against a rock in the 
trail ahead. We climbed higher and 
higher, zig-zagged back and forth fol- 
lowing around the rims of deep canyons 
with nothing but the tops of trees vis- 
ible below and an occasional glimpse 
of the silver stream. Once in a while 
as we stopped to rest we could hear the 
sound of the river as it roared on the 
rocks below and mixed with the quiet 
rustling of the pine limbs about us. 
Above us and across the canyon 
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towered magnificent domes of lava 
crowned with fir trees, the steep canyon 
walls dropped off a clean thousand feet 
or more to the valley floor below. 


OW we entered a misty fog bank 

and it was wet; then it began to 
drizzle and before long we began to see 
patches of new snow under logs and 
secluded places; the trail became 
muddy and slippery. The drizzle 
changed gradually to a cold sleet and 
then a driving snow and as we pulled 
over the summit into Bristow Meadows, 
it was blowing a gale and the snow 
was driving in a horizontal direction. 
The wind cut through us with a chill. 
We buttoned our hunting coats tighter 
and still the wind cut through, espe- 
cially when we crossed an open space 
in the timber on a projecting ridge 
where the blizzard had full sweep. 
Well there I was in my light shoes with 
the mud and icy water in the slippery 
trail half way to my shoe tops, and the 
other boys in their hob-nailed boots. 
Such a contrast! The warm sunshine 
and the Spring-like weather down by 
the river and we in the dead of Winter 
on Bristow Mountain. All of us had 
expected and were prepared for snow 
before we got back to the river, but we 
also expected to reach our destination 
before Winter broke on us. My shoes, 
of course, were in the bottom of the 
pack on one of the horses and I could 
not change without considerable delay 
so I paid the penalty of my secret 
scheming and plodded on in the mud 
and snow in my light shoes. Bristow 
Meadows is five thousand feet above the 
river and an excellent place to camp 
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and hunt. A perfect open mountain 
meadow for the horses, belly deep in 
grass, and on the right of the trail it 
dips down into a depression in which 
is a small, but pretty mountain lake; 
the entire meadow is surrounded by 
heavy timber. 

It was now 4:00 o’clock and the sky 
overhead was beginning to change to a 
murky darkness. We doubted our abil- 
ity to make our destination at Buck 
Camp on Balm Mountain, still nearly 
five miles over, because the going was 
extremely slow and laborious and we 
were all beginning to freeze, especially 
myself with light shoes on. We de- 
cided after a hurried confab that if 
we could make the “dog house” by dark 
we had better call it a day and not try 
to go on over to Buck Camp in the rain 
and snow. 

The “dog house” was situated in an 
ideal little, heavily wooded mountain 
valley under the rim of a long ridge. 
This ridge is the divide between the 
Willamette river and the Umpqua near 
the headwaters of the North Fork. 
From the top of this ridge one hundred 
yards above the cabin you could over- 
look the mountain basin of the Umpqua 
river and mountain peaks for two hun- 
dred miles to the South. Mt. Shasta in 
California was barely visible. 


T. PITT and to the East the rim 

of Crater Lake, Mt. Scott, Dia- 
mond Peak, Mt. Bailey and a half 
dozen others, all capped with snow the 
year around and at this time of year 
all the more beautiful on account of 
their new coat of snow, were sil- 
houetted against a very blue sky. As 
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Hugh Black, the author, Grover McDonald and “Fin” Whitney at Camper’s Flat on the 


we slept. and dreamed we were at in- 
tervals awakened by the stamping of 
the horses outside. They pawed the 
ground and snorted all night, In the 
morning we saw the reason for the dis- 
turbance. 


C¥ stepping outside the cabin we 
discovered the tracks of a large 
female bear and two cubs that had 
come down off the mountain to satisfy 
their curiosity, or at the smell of bacon, 
and made a complete circle of the cabin 
and had gone back on the ridge again. 
No wonder the horses snorted. Later 
on in the day I crossed those same 
tracks several times in wandering over 
the ridges, but didn’t get a glimpse of 
the bear family. The cub’s foot print 
was just about as large and not en- 
tirely unlike that of a certain “cub” 
that I left behind on this trip who in 
a few years will be old enough to carry 
a gun and ride a horse in the mountains 
like his dad. Even now, at less than two 
years, he takes a great delight in help- 
ing his dad clean his shotgun after 
each trip to the duck lake, and dragging 
ducks around the back porch by their 
necks jabbering all the time like a 
chinaman. 

After finding a place on the South 
side of the ridge where the snow had 
blown from the grass we hobbled the 
horses and held a consultation of war. 
It was decided that Hugh and Grover 
were to follow the ridge to the East 
and North, while “Fin” and I were to 
go West and South. 

“Fin” and I hadn’t gone far before 
we separated in order to cover the head 
of a canyon called Dog House Canyon, 





which was formed in the shape of. a 
horse shoe ending in a series of sharp 
lava rock benches a hundred feet high 
each and covered with dense, but open 
timber. 


FE RESH deer signs in “he snow were 
everywhere and my hopes were 
high; the tfacks could not be many 
hours old. I followed several fresh 
buck tracks in the ‘snow and as I 
stopped on the edge oz rim rock to look 
below I saw through the open trees 
what I took to be a deer. I watched 
and remained silent hoping it would 
present itself in an opening between 
two trees that I had picked out as an 
ideal location for a shot. I could see 
it moving in my direction’ toward the 
foot of the bench. I was on but the 
trees were just thick enough to spoil 
the shot. However, I waited and sure 
enough it paused a second between the 
two open trees, showing a head of 
antlers and a fore shoulder. I carried 
a .300 Savage and let drive just ahead 
of the shoulder as the animal faced me 
quartering. The deer jumped at the 
shot and disappeared in the timber in 
the direction of the edge of the bench 
below and had probably gone over. Of 
course my deduction was that I had 
missed him clean, possibly an over- 
shot, as I was shooting down on an 
angle of 45 degrees or more and pos- 
sibly better than seventy-five yards. 

Hurriedly I scrambled down off the 
ledge by way of an opening in the wall 
where the deer were accustomed to use 
back and forth and came out on the 
ledge below where I could examine the 
tracks and see if I had hit or missed. 
It did not take me long to find the two 
trees and the place where the buck 
stood as I fired and leading off from 
that spot was a wide red streak of 
fresh blood. I couldn’t see the deer so 
I sat down on a rock to await develop- 
ments, knowing that he was surely 
hard hit and would lie down in a few 
minutes, but my curiosity got the best 
of me and I followed the red streak. 
About thirty yards distant where the 
ledge broke over onto another below, 
the deer had jumped off and landed on 
a little flat place covered with snow ten 
feet below the edge. He was stone dead 
and with some difficulty I dragged him 
up on the ledge again and proceeded to 
remove the entrails and bleed him. .The 
deer was the first killed and just losing 
the velvet. 


HE long red summer coat was 

nearly shed except for the hind 
quarters and a little on the belly. Ex- 
amination of the wound revealed that 
the bullet entered just ahead of the 
right shoulder passing through the 
heart and emerged behind the left 


shoulder through a hole which would 
just admit my little finger. The deer 
had gone thirty yards after receiving 
4 heart shot. 


Every month some writer expresses 
himself upon his idea: of a deer rifle 
and the reasons he thinks that gun 
best. So far nothing elaborate has 
been said about the new Savage .300. 
I have witnessed the killing of seven 
deer with the .300 using 150 gains in 
the bullet. Every one was a clean kill 
no matter in what part of the body 
they were hit. Very little meat is de- 
stroyed and where the bullet emerges 
it usually leaves a small hole; not one 
that you can run your arm into. It’s 
the shocking power that makes a deer 
stay down. 

While I was cleaning this buck I just 
chanced to glance off the ledge to an 
open spot below and two deer, both 
beautiful bucks, walked out into the 
clearing and looked right at me. I 
reached for my gun and discovered that 
in my haste I laid it on a rock ten feet 
away. 


EFORE I could cover that ten feet 
on my hands and knees they were 

off like a shot into the heavy timber. I 
returned to the business of warming 
my hands on the inside of the deer, 
when I heard a shot fired in the dis- 
tance toward the North where Grover 
and Hugh had gone. I concluded that 
there would be at least two bucks in 
camp that night anyway. Just ahead 
of me on the ridge another shot was 
fired and I concluded that Whitney had 
connected with one 
also. By this time 
I had finished my 
work and stretched 
the deer over a 
large rock to wait 
until I investigated 
what “Fin” had 
done. 

Another shot, 
followed by a 
third, and I 
hastened along the 
ledge and through 
a patch of dense 
timber. Emerging 
on the other side into a clearing I found 
“Fin’s” hob nail tracks in the snow 
and followed. In fifty yards I found 
blood in the snow and more blood, some 
splotches as large as your hand with 
his foot prints right through it. I 
rounded the brow of the ridge above 
me and heard another shot somewhat 
in the distance and back along the 
South side of the ridge to the West. 
Hurrying along in the snow as fast 
as I could over the rocks, I followed 
Whitney’s tracks for a mile, the blood 
getting thinner every step. Finally I 


met “Fin” coming back along his trail 
without the buck. 


E had tracked him another half 

mile and lost the tracks entirely 
where they faded out in the snow— 
brush and bare ground, where the sun 
melted the snow. We both went back 
to where the trail quit and succeeded 
in following the deer into a very heavy 
growth of mountain laurel where we 
lost it completely, but not for good. 
Marking the place we returned by way 
of the top of the ridge, and as we were 
walking along talking out loud about 
having lost the deer we separated to 
go both ways around a small patch of 
young firs. I was still talking across 
the interval between us when “Fin” 
fired another shot. I thought he had 
shot an owl or something. He whistled 
for me to come over and there lay a 
five-point buck. “Fin” said he nearly 
walked over him and that he didn’t 
know which one was frightened the 
most. A quick, but lucky shot through 
the heart dispatched him. “Fin” was 
shooting a light calibre rifle which 
though of high power, in my estima- 
tion, accounted for the other buck 
carrying three shots in his body for 
several miles as we found out later, 
As we were four miles from camp and 
had to cross the canyon with two dead 
deer and another one down in the 
brush, we decided to return to camp 
for dinner and come back in the after- 
noon with the horses. 


We had a good fire going and the 
coffee made when the other boys came 
in one at a time. 

Both had covered 

miles of territory 

and had seen many 

does and fawns; 

Hugh was the only 

one who shot. That 

was the one that I 

heard while clean- 

ing the deer on the 

ledge, apparently 

aclean miss. After 

dinner the four of 

us rounded up the 

horses and re- 

turned to the patch 

of mountain laurel where we lost track 
of the buck. After a diligent search it 
was found under a bush stone dead. 
One shot through the neck; one through 
the abdomen and the third ruined a 
ham. With the three deer in camp we 
called it a day; the one that was badly 
shot we skinned and removed the best 
portions of the meat to a clean flour 
sack and hung it up by a string outside 
to keep cool. Venison steaks for sup- 
per were in order and such a feast 
we had. Boiled rice, prunes, beans, 


(Continued on page 632) 
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USKRAT trapping is one 
M branch of the business which 

may be followed by young and 
old, rich and poor, wherever there is 
a slough or stream on which the ani- 
mals live unprotected by the game 
laws. The muskrat has been quite 
properly called the king pin of the fur 
industry, and while most 
other furbearers are worth 
more, skin for skin, in the 
aggregate the animal we are 
speaking of tops any two, 
dollar for dollar. 


UT the muskrat has been 

trapped unmercifully 
hard the last few years. 
During the tag end of the 
1920 fur season, ’rat skins 
were hbiinging as high as 
five dollars flat for good 
assortments. What was the 
result? Trappers worked so 
hard on the poor little fel- 
lows they practically became 
extinct in places where they 
had been numerous for 
years. Today it is a mighty 
hard proposition to locate a good 
muskrat country. During the last six- 
teen months the writer has traveled a 
good many thousand miles over this 
western country and not nce did we 
run across anything that looked like 
even a moderately good muskrat pros- 
pect. Spot trapping is perhaps the 
only feasible way to make anything 
at that branch of the game. 


O make a success of muskrat trap- 
ping, under present conditions 
out west, it is absolutely necessary to 
travel either by boat or auto. In other 
words, if you are lucky enough to lo- 
cate a place where a boat can be 
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series, starting with Part Nine. 
appear each month and will deal with the peculiar 
problems connected with the capture of various 
valuable fur bearers. ‘ 

If you are interested in trapping, save your 
copies of FOREST AND STREAM and you will have mile upon mile of scab 












used extensively, traveling a navigable 
stream or a chain of small lakes, 
you are all right; if trapping under 
ordinary circumstances, along small 
streams where the use of a boat is 
impracticable and around ponds and 
sloughs, one must have a car in order 
to cover enough ground to make it 


Modern Trapping Methods, as readers will re- 
call, ran through the Autumn and Winter issues up 
to and including our April number. 
the advent of the angling season, we were forced to 
drop the series because of lack of space; and then, f 
too, we believed that Mr. Thompson’s articles would rats. 
be more useful during the fur months. 

With this issue we resume publication of the 
An instalment will 


a valuable guide-book on the trapper’s art. 





pay. Last fall, while prospecting for 
a trapping ground, my wife and I 
loaded up the duffle in the Six, piled 


- the two girls on top where they 


couldn’t bounce out, and hit the trail 
for no man’s trapping grounds. 


E heard of a lake, a hundred 

miles away, that was supposed 
to be literally swarming with ’rats. 
You know how such places are bragged 
up, especially if the informant doesn’t 
savvy the trapping game. Why, if 
we'd believed half of what we heard 
we'd have taken a truck along to haul 
the skins back. 
Of course, we were disappointed— 


Then, due to 
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Concerning Muskrats— 
Where They Are Found 
And How They May Be 
Taken—Part Nine 


By RAYMOND THOMPSON 





such things are too good to be true. 
We reached the place after several 
hours of riding over rough roads. We 
wallowed through miles of sand and 
were thankful to have a dependable 
car. The lake had undoubtedly at one 
time been the home of hundreds of 
’rats, but I’d gamble the hole in a 
doughnut there weren’t more 
than a dozen muskrats there 
when we visited the place. 
Lots of coyote tracks, all 
over, a few ’coons in a near- 
by canyon and some mink 
along the Columbia River, 
six miles distant. But no 


ELL, there was six dol- 
lars shot for car ex- 
penses and another six to 
take us back from where we 
started. Then I located a 
small stream flowing through 


lands, and trapped enough 
muskrats on it to sort of 
even things up. I’d take the 
car to a certain point, as 
near the creek as I could get, and run 
a line of traps upstream and down 
for, say, a couple of miles. This 
process was repeated from several dif- 
ferent points, and no doubt I would 
have done pretty well most of the win- 
ter, especially as there were a lot of 
coyotes in the scab lands, but I de- 
cided to hit back toward the Canadian 
line, looking for marten in the tim- 
bered country. 


HAT I want to get at is this: a 
good trapper with a car and 
outfit can travel from place to place 
for several months during the trap- 
ping season, and if he’s onto his jot 
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he’ll pick up as many muskrats as the 
old timer did when he was forced to 
limit his operations to one locality. 
With a car a man can trap ten or 
twenty small lakes or along many 
miles of a stream, and although the 
furbearers are scarce the amount of 
territory covered more than makes up 
for this deficiency. 

The body of the muskrat is about 
a foot in length, and the tail, a long 
scaly appendage, is ten inches or so 
long. The outer fur of the muskrat 
is a reddish brown and the under fur 
is drab. In many respects the animal 
is similar to the beaver; the forefeet 
are small and the hind ones compara- 
tively large and partly webbed. 


HE ’rat swims only with his hind 

feet, the front ones being more 
efficient as hands. The eyes are small 
and beady and the animal is near 
sighted. His teeth, that is the incisors 
or cutting teeth, are sharp and chisel- 
edged, on a small scale the exact coun- 
terpart of the beaver’s. 

Muskrats are very fond of most 
vegetables, such as carrots, parsnips, 
apples and the like, but their natural 
foods are grasses and roots. Musk- 
rats do not eat fish, as some persons 
have claimed. But we have known 
them to eat clams when other food was 
scarce. Their natural habitat is along 


sluggish streams or around the shores 
of lakes. They do not work in water 
beyond a certain depth or where the 
bottom is rocky. 


ERY seldom will one find a beaver 
country that is not also good for 
a few ’rats. In extremely hard win- 
ters I have known the beavers to allow 
muskrats the freedom of their domi- 
cile. That may sound fictitious, but 
it’s a fact that can be verified by con- 
sulting any north country trapper. 
The muskrat’s home is built on the 
order of the beaver lodge, though of 
course on a smaller scale. The former 
is built mostly of reeds and grasses, 
a large house being three or four feet 
in diameter and rising above the sur- 
face of the water a couple of feet. As 
high as ten and even a dozen of the 
animals will live in the same house. 
Sometimes the animals tunnel into the 
banks after the manner of beavers, 
enlarging the tunnel into a living 
room to suit their requirements and 
lining it with grass to make a nest. 


NDIANS watch the muskrats along 

in early fall or shortly after the 
first ice forms, claiming they can fore- 
tell the weather by reading the signs. 
If the muskrats are slow in building 
it is a sign of moderate weather for 
some time. If the walls are thin there 


won’t be much frost during the com- 
ing winter, but if the houses are large, 
thick-walled and fairly high, you can 


. be sure of a severe winter. At least, 


so the Indians say. 

Although more or less nocturnal in 
habits, the muskrat is often abroad 
during the day. Late one fall pard 
and I made quite a little stake, shoot- 
ing muskrats from a raft on a far 
north lake. As soon as the ice is firm 
enough the trapper can get out from 
the shores of lakes and make sets 
where the animals raise their feeding 
houses. 


HESE feeding houses should not be 
confused with the living houses; 
they are built of trash brought up 
from the bottom of the pond and 
pushed through a hole in the ice. 
They are small mounds when complet- 
ed, hollowed out barely large enough 
to accommodate a muskrdt while he 
is feeding. These rude shelters serve 
doubly as a protection from weather 
and the natural enemies of the ’rat. 
Coyotes, foxes, lynx, etc., are always 
on the lookout for an unwary muskrat. 
Once, while traveling along a frozen 
stream during a snowstorm, I came 
suddenly upon a lynx, squatting on 
the ice and intently watching some- 
thing unknown to me. The wind was 
(Continued on page‘ 620) 


An ideal “rat” stream, slow current and marshy shores. 
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Helping Nature 
Keep a Balance 
By GEORGE HEBDEN CORSAN 


OUR or five years ago, a young man’s uncle died and left him 

some four hundred acres through which ran two streams. As 

an ordinary and usual farm, the place was rather played out, 
as are so many farms of other days in the Eastern States. On 
this particular farm some of the cultivated fields had run to a 
thick coppice growth. The young man considered the place, espe- 
cially the condition of the soil, the coppice growth, the two 
streams. Quick thought. Quick action. He turned to a new 
phase of farming—the breeding of game birds. He advertised 
for a game breeder and chose a Scotsman (or names don’t mean 
anything). They went to work. They bought birds. They adver- 
tised. 

Now, you can’t start a game farm all at once. Birds will not 
nest and breed the minute they are put down in a strange place. 
However, inquiries poured in on. this young man in such volume, 
that he sold all the birds he had bought. Although not able to 
breed these birds as he had planned, he made a good profit on his 
turnover. He bought more birds from the game breeders of En- 
gland, Holland and other European countries. These birds went 
as quickly as the first lot, and before he had a chance to breed 
them. Thus he became a game bird importer, as well as a game 
bird breeder. He is so well established to-day that he has many 
acres of all kinds of upland game and waterfowl which he has 
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A pair of emperor geese and their young which are still ; ; 
in their first plumage and show the gray heads. On the bred about the old farm, besides the many birds he imports from 


estate of Mr. F. E. Blaauw at Gooilust, tae time to time. 
L i i beautiful, irds. ; : : ; 
Slaauw is the first to reise these beantijul, rere birds But everything did not run smoothly with this young man’s new 


Indian bar-headed geese. The two birds at the left are 
adults. The other three are their young in their first 
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plumage; they “have dark hind necks and no bars.” 


work. One thing that bothered him was the fact that the greatest 
game breeder in the world seemed determined to ignore his let- 
ters of inquiry with regard to possible purchases of some of his 
stock. Being a typical American from the ground up and back 
for quite a number of generations, he finally went to Europe and 
called upon this particular game bird breeder. Evidence of his 
success has reached me in the form of a new list of game birds 
which he has brought back with him: trumpeter swans at $750.00 
a pair; emperor geese at $590.00 a pair; Ross geese at $150.00 
a pair, etc., etc.—all home bred, Dutch birds. This shows good 
American spirit and follows the slogan in my previous article: 
that nothing is too good for North America. It shows another 
fact also: that a Holland gentleman has been. uniformly success- 
ful in breeding game birds that are native to North America. 
Mr. F. E. Blaauw, of Holland, has done wonderful work with the 
game birds of the world for many years and I am glad to see 
Mr. Oliver W. Holton, of New Jersey, bringing some of the results 
to America. 


Serato up two Humane magazines the other day, I read of 
their terrible indignation at a Los Angeles company which is 
just now in the formative period. This company proposes to send 
a number of men to Africa to secure a great number of large 
game animals with the idea of establishing them on a huge fenced 
preserve in Central California and thus, some day, produce a great 
hunting club of unusual animals. Of course, the Human maga- 
zines are worrying because the company eventually plans to shoot 
these animals. See what one’s enemies or objectors can often 
do—a lot of real good! I would never have heard of this com- 
pany or its proposed plans, including their quest for money, but 
for these two magazines. But the Humane editors will not need 
to worry—all the shooting that will be done on the proposed pre- 
serve will not amount to the natural deaths that would result 
normally. Besides, in my opinion, the stockholders will do a mil- 
lion times more eye and camera shooting and charging us ordi- 
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The Amount of Shooting We Shall Enjoy 
in the Future Depends Largely on the 
Extent to Which We Breed Game Now. 
Mr. Corsan’s Articles Will Appear in 
Forest and Stream Each Month 


nary mortals for looking at and into the preserve than they will 
the ordinary and usual shooting. The chances are they will not 
import lions, leopards and hunting dogs with the animals they 
propose to bring to the preserve. Thus, the imported animals be- 
ing preserved from their natural killers, will increase more rap- 
idly than usual, but, at that, not fast enough to allow hunting for 
several years at least. If the enterprise is to pay there will be 
little killing done for a long time. Of course, before one backed 
such an enterprise, it would be necessary to inquire closely into 
the personnel—the promoters, directors, management, plans, and 
so forth—so as to ensure against being “Koretzed.” 


ETROIT has many genuine bird lovers, as witness the Inter- 

national Migratory Bird Preserve. Securing a 600 acre tract, 
with a lake—Dunham Lake—north of Highland village in Oak- 
land County, Michigan, they will attempt to breed waterfowl from 
Asia, Europe, South America, as well as our own aquatic birds. 
A list of the geese that they are securing will show that they have 
enterprise of a worth while kind: 

Magellan (2 kinds), Chile and Patagonia; grey lag, Europe; 
Chillian, Chile and Falkland Islands; ruddy headed, Asia; ashy 
headed or chestnut breasted, Chile; red breasted, Argentina; Sand- 
wich Island, Hawaiian Islands; blue, Central North America; 
snow, North America; white front, Asia, Europe and western 
North America; pink footed, Asia; bernicle, Europe; bar headed, 
Asia; Ross, Alaska. 

All of these birds are quite hardy and can lie out in the snow 
all winter, except the Sandwich Island geese which must have a 
winter shed with hay, straw or dry leaves to protect their feet 
from freezing. 

In Cleveland, Mr. Chester K. Brooks, who has the good fortune 
to possess two or three little lakes and some meadows of grass 
and clover, is making a strenuous effort to secure and breed the 
whistler swan. As no one has yet succeeded in breeding this variety 
of swan, it will be interesting to watch his work. This will not 
cost others of us anything, but it will cost him quite a lot of 
money one way and another. If he wins out, he will have the 
world’s admiration as the first breeder of whistler swans. I know 
that it was rather expensive breeding the blue geese and the lesser 
snow geese—and be the first to do so—in my little valley. But 
the results! Seeing sea gulls flying in the air is not an inspiring 
sight, but it is delightful to watch my blue and snow geese circling 
Echo Valley and forming Is, Vs, Ws, Ms, Ts, Ls, triangles and 
other forms. 

Hundreds of thousands of us are intensely eager to go out with 
a gun and shoot, kill and destroy game birds. There are mil- 
lions of us who have never seen game, much less had a shot at it. 
Of the 120,000,000 of us Americans, 100,000,000 of us would be 
quite satisfied even to see the game. Many cities in the United 
States and Canada are situated on or near a lake, bay, large river 
or marsh, where game would delight to stop and rest and eat, while 
men and women, boys and girls came and made friends with them. 


T the extreme western end of Lake Ontario is a huge duck 

marsh, known for many years as the Dundas Marsh. The city 
of Hamilton has grown almost to its edge. Hamilton also has a 
certain number of men commonly known—as they are every- 
where—as “bums.” These men, though few in number, are pres- 
ent in sufficient numbers to be extremely effective in driving all 
the ducks away from the great quantity of duck food growing in 
this marsh. These men hunt the marsh all September, October 


Ross snow geese; four adults and four young birds, the 
latter still in their first plumage. Mr. Blaauw says that 
the silvery gray of these birds and their dark shaft mark- 


ings are not conspicuous in the photo. 


Sandwich Island geese. Here both parents are on guard, 
one in advance, the other in the rear; the young birds, in 


the center, are still in their first plumage. 
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and November and part of December. 
In all that time, each one will kill less 
than half a dozen ducks. All of these 
men have another hobby besides hunt- 
ing—that of carefully avoiding work. 
Many .of them have wives and children 
who are pinched with hunger and in 
rags ‘all the year round. Every now 
and then one of these men is brought 
into court because he has been brutally 
attacking his wife and children. Every 
now and then some bird lover proposes 
that the Dundas Marsh be closed to 
shooting and hunting except for ver- 
min and muskrat trapping. A howl is 
instantly started that the poor work- 
ing man who cannot afford to travel 
far to shoot will be deprived of his 
sport. Besides, if we don’t shoot the 
ducks in Canada, the Americans will 
only get them later. In my opinion, 
the Dundas Marsh should be closed to 
shooting in or out of season and should 
be patroled by good game wardens. 
Hamilton would then have a splendid 
attraction of great interest to great 
numbers of people far and near who 
would motor over to see the wonderful 
sight of thousands of wild ducks, per- 
haps some geese also, enjoying rest and 
food at a city’s door. Just as Oakland, 
California, has its Lake Merrit; just 
as Detroit has Jack Miner in south- 
western Ontario, so a hundred other 
cities could have live bird sanctuaries. 
The Dundas Marsh, if made a Crown 
Reserve for migratory waterfowl, 
would soon be visited by thousands of 
wild ducks, thousands more wild geese, 
and hundreds of swans. If one wanted 
to kill these birds, they could be shot 
elsewhere. 


F course, you may accuse me of 

being-a joy killer and devoid of 
the spirit of sport, because I do not 
like to kill what are known as “game” 
birds. However, I don’t think any one 
gets more _ pleasure 
from sport: trapping 
and hunting vermin of 
all kinds; playing wa- 
ter polo; swimming 
down swift rapids full 
of boulders, just as the 
voyageurs of earlier 
days ran the rapids in 
their canoes. Some 
sportsmen are satis- 
fied to go out and 
shoot a few birds; oth- 
ers want all they can 
get. I’ve seen some 
hunters with hundreds 
of wild ducks in all 
stages of decomposi- 
tion. Then there are 
loafers who are in- 
curable, that is, they 
won’t do anything un- 
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Photo by Bendick 
The proof of the pudding. Mature buffle heads and golden eyes raised 
by Mr. H. D. Bendick. Barrels and artificial logs were placed along 
the edge of the pond for nesting purposes. 


less they are destroying something. I 
have seen some of these last named 
turned into good citizens by getting 
them started on a bit of ground with 
a few birds to breed. They are soon 
changed from “all the year round” 
game destroyers. 


UST now, there is a fight on be- 

tween the “balance of nature” peo- 
ple and the game breeders. The former 
want everything left alone—even the 
vermin. These people make great use 
of various magazines, to cry down the 
hunting of cats and crows. After the 
most careful thought on the subject, I 
have decided that these people are suf- 
fering themselves from a lack of “bal- 
ance.” If we all thought and acted on 
their advice, the world would contain 
only insects and fish. The crow is a 
blackguard and we can easily do with- 
out him and his kind. Those same in- 
jurious insects that he eats can be 
eaten by gentlemanly, useful birds 
such as quail, grouse, pheasant, par- 
tridge and wild turkey. Might as well 
say: “Don’t shoot the gunmen.” Chi- 
cago—I’ve been in that neighborhood 
for some little time—and the Province 
of Quebec have about the same popu- 
lation. Recently they had a very de- 
plorable shooting case. You will recall 
that the law took its course, although 
it was a sad affair. BUT no one else 
is being shot up there. Whereas, in 
Chicago, atrocious crimes are commit- 
ted frequently because the law does 
not take its course. Gunmen and oth- 
ers in that city do away with over 
three hundred people a year. 

So it will be with our beautiful wild 
life if we allow vermin to run or fly as 
it will. The balance has been upset— 
we have done it ourselves—and we our- 
selves must now see to it that use- 
ful, edible, beautiful game is restored. 
That means that we have to control 


the vermin; protect the game; and 
have breeders of game. 

The day before yesterday, being in 
the vicinity, I dropped into Wallace 
Evans’ game farm of 800 acres, west 
of St. Charles, Illinois. The first thing 
I saw, lying beside a barn door, was 
a good sized bunch of marsh and red 
tail hawks; also a great horned owl, 
all recently shot. Both the red tail 
and the marsh hawks will pick up a 
pheasant as soon as they see it. “Of 
course, a marsh hawk will prefer a 
rabbit, if he sees one, but all our pheas- 
ants are loose,” Mr. Evans drawled, 
“and a pair of Lady Amhersts picked 
up each day would mean a loss of $35 
a day. If that bunch of a dozen hawks 
were at work each day over our pre- 
serve, we would soon land in the poor 
house.” “And Americans don’t like 
poor people,” I added. 

Naturally, I took some pictures of 
these hawks and the owl. Once I called 
at a government game farm a few 
miles outside of Victoria, B. C., and 
found one of the game keepers had the 
greatest collection of hawks and owls, 
strung along on wires, that I had seen 
anywhere, not even excepting the Natu- 
ral History Museum in New York. 
But, alas, I had not taken my camera 
with me; neither had my wife taken 
hers, and we had to leave those hawks 
and owls just where they were, strung 
along on wires, as an example to their 
kind. But, since then, I always take 
our cameras to every game farm. 


I ASKED Wallace Evans how he got 
along with dogs as I saw some fawns 
on the highway. He told me when he 
was nearer Chicago that dogs killed 
large numbers of his pheasants, water- 
fowl and deer and now he took no 
chances with stray, uncontrolled dogs. 
He shot them the instant they came 
along. By my own experience, uncon- 
trolled dogs are a 
great menace to game. 
I think all of us appre- 
ciate the Humane So- 
cieties’ method of hav- 
ing such dogs caught 
and smothered. These 
stray dogs are owned 
by indigent persons 
and are never fed, ex- 
cept with a perfectly 
* dry bone that has no 
food value whatever 
to the dog. Hence, the 
running at large over 
quite a territory, hunt- 
ing for food. It is 
really quite astound- 
ing how quickly they 
learn to eat the eggs 
of nesting pheasants 
(Continued on p. 622) 
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“Tramp” 


A Stray Dog, Rescued from the Streets, Proves to Be an Intelligent Animal 
That Knows a Lot About the Ways of Reynard. Then a Classified Ad Gets 
the Finder and Owner Together—Read What Happens 


PICKED up The Journal one after- 
| 1007, and after running over the 
headlines to see if there was any- 
thing of importance going on, and find- 
ing it dull, turned idly to the classified 
ad list, and without knowing why, 
this arrested my attention: “Lost: On 
June 10th, one large black and tan 
hound, with white spot in center of 
breast, and very small white spot on 
left hind foot in front, just 
above the inside spur. Answers 
to the name of “Dan.” Reward 
for information or return of 
dog.” Then the address. 

Most families worth talking 
about have a dog of some sort, 
and if they haven’t got one 
they want one, or ought to have 
one. Two months passed, and 
I had forgotten all about the 
dog, when, riding slowly along 
one day, I heard a racket in the 
yard of a negro house near the 
road and, looking in, saw about 
as poor a specimen of hound 
as I’d ever seen, with his tail 
between his legs, his head down 
and his bared teeth showing 
dangerously out from his half opened 
mouth as he stood at bay, defending 
himself by vicious snaps, from three 
ugly mongrels that had attacked him 
from the yard near by. 

Three to one and, my sympathies be- 
ing aroused, I turned in to help the 
old dog out, when the others, sensing 
a rescue, beat a retreat. As the three 
curs left off and started for the yard, 
the old dog turned toward the road as 
though intending to resume his way, 
but on seeing me stopped as though 
he was wondering whether he had met 
another enemy or not. 


HE poor creature was hardly more 

than the frame of what had been 
a large hound, and as his eye met 
mine in mute appeal, I spoke to him 
kindly, and started toward him intend- 
ing to dismount and pat him on the 
head to reassure him; but at my ap- 
proach he again bared his teeth as a 
silent warning for me to keep off, but 
as I turned toward the road, I turned 
and said, “come on old fellow.” I could 
see surprise in his eyes as he gazed 
after me, but it was evident that he 


By J. Z. MCCONNELL 


was by no means certain as to my 
amiable intentions toward him. 
Hardly had I reached the road, how- 
ever, when the curs dashed out to re- 
sume the attack, and for the second 
time I beat them off. 
This second intervention in his be- 


‘half seemed to settle the question as 


to my status with him, for on again 
reaching the road and looking back, I 


Lost and Found 


DOG—On June 10th, large black- 


and-tan hound, with white spot in 
center of breast‘ and very small 
white spot on left hind foot in 
front, just above inside spur. An4 
swers to the name,of Dan. Re- 
ward for information or return of 
dog. Plowden, care Banner. 


DOG—Bostg 


saw that he was following me. Hold- 
ing my horse down to a walk, I man- 
aged to keep in sight of him, for the 
poor creature seemed hardly able to 
go. It happened that a small country 
store was not far ahead of me, and 
with the intention of getting some- 
thing for the dog to eat, I galloped on, 
leaving him standing there in the road 
watching me as I disappeared from 
view. 

I, too, had forsaken him: he must 
turn once more to his unwelcome visits 
from house to house, to be threatened 
and beaten away by man, or chased 
away by mangy curs that had never 
known the joy of the ringing call of the 
foxhunters’ horn, and, weary and ex- 
hausted from the battle he had just 
passed through, the old dog lay down 
by the side of the road. The hoofbeats 
of my horse roused him from his trou- 
bled slumbers, and he stood there 
watching my approach until he had 
made me out, then a wag of the tail 
and a slight twist of the old frame 
bade me welcome. I waited until he 
had finished the last scrap, and then, 
taking the bridle, walked along slowly 


so he could keep up with me if he 
wanted to follow me, or leave me, if 
he wanted to resume his wanderings. 
He did not leave me long in doubt as 
to his decision, for on making sure that 
he had gotten the last scrap, he looked 
after me, twisted his head to one side 
and finally started after me, ambling 
along slowly. 

I happened to be among those who 
wanted a dog, and didn’t have 
one, distemper having passed 
through our section some time 
the preceding winter and 
sweeping most of the dogs out 
of the community, taking two 
from me that I prized very 
highly, and as I did not care to 
steal one, and was not able just 
then to buy one, I made love 
to this poor old stray frame. 
Somehow the looks of the dog, 
poor and disreputable as he 
then appeared, betokened a 
past that had been better, and 
then and there, I decided that 
I’d hold on to him if he’d let 
me, and see if I coulnd’t make 
what he very probably had at 

one time been—a dog. 

And that is how, where, and when 
“Tramp” and I became acquainted; 
nor was it long before those poor old 
bones began to hide themselves beneath 
a layer of weatherboarding, and the 
old rough coat that he had on when I 
first saw him began to disappear, to 
be replaced by a new one of glossy 
black. Then it was that one day, while 
feeding him in the back yard, I dis- 
covered something that disturbed me. 


| HAD sat down after feeding him to 

admire his rapidly changing appear- 
ance, and as my eye rested on his fine 
expanding chest, some fine white hairs 
caught my eye. I picked up his left 
hind foot, and there they were too. I 
had the “lost” dog of the classified ad. 

I tried to recall the name of the 
writer of the ad, but I couldn’t. Mind, 
now, I didn’t go and readvertise the 
dog: I wasn’t that anxious to get rid of 
him, nor would my conscience worry 
me very much, I thought, over my man- 
ner of acquisition, for he was to all 
intents and purposes a castaway, and 
he would not, when I took him in 
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charge, have lasted much longer at 
the gait he was going when I picked 
him up; ‘but this was not to be the last 
I was to hear from the master of 
“Tramp,” as you will see before we 
are through. 


*"T*RAMP” had not been with me 

long before I found out that he 
was a trained dog, but I had no idea 
as to his age. He never let me ride 
off horseback without him, and as he 
had now become accustomed to the 
country, I had no fears about his get: 
ting lost again; so he came and went 
at his own sweet will, and many a cot- 
tontail did he run to earth before the 
cool Fall weather set in—and the hunt- 
ing season came on. 

He had a habit of running my track 
whenever he had been gone very long, 
and sometimes I’d ramble all about 
after I had finished for the day just 
to practice him; but I soon found that 
following my trail was no work at all, 
turn and double as many times as I 
wished, and it was amusing to sit and 
listen at-him as he came full cry just 
as though he were hot in behind a fox. 

In the lower part of South Caro- 
lina, especially in the Coastal Counties, 
as they are called, there are large 
areas of bay or “hammock” lands, be- 
sides the numerous small streams and 
bayous that indent the coast, where 
turkey, ducks, “‘coons,” fox and deer 
still abound, to say nothing about the 
omnipresent rabbit that even infested 
the gardens of the towns, so that 
“Tramp” had quite an assortment of 
game to select from in his daily ex- 
cursions to and from the farm. 

“Tramp” was now getting a little too 
fat for foxchasing, and as the season 
was now pretty close at hand, I encour- 
aged him all I could in his diverting 
pastime of chasing the hare, but late 
one day on his dashing off after one, 
I called to him sharply, “Come in” just 
to try him, and as I had hoped, he 
stopped immediately and dropped be- 
hind, eyeing me meantime in a sort of 
quizzical manner as much as to say, 
“Now what do you know about that.” 


“T know a right sharp old sport, as 
you’ll find out if you stay with me long 
enough,” I answered his look, “and I 
judge from your behavior that you 
know something about it too.” 


E seemed to understand my re- 
marks pretty well, for he trotted 
along perfectly content, looking up at 
me in a kind of knowing way as if he 
felt that I was entitled to a little more 
respect than he thought. Rabbits were 
not the only thing his new master had 
hunted. 
Several of my friends had guyed me 
about my old “frame” as they called 
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him when I first brought him home, 
but as he commenced to “come out” 
and show some “class” in his appear- 
ance, they were more cautious in their 
comments, while I, on my part, was 
not anxious to put him to a test until I 
had fully tried him out. 

I saw that he was familiar with the 
hunting commands, but that did not 
vouch for his prowess in the chase, so 
I held my own council, and watched 
the dog as, day by day, he chased the 
elusive “cottontail.” 

The tang of early Fall was be- 
ginning to make the nights chilly, and 
the days balmy before I decided to try 
him at night; but one morning as I 
rode away to the farm early in Qcto- 
ber, I slung my hunting horn over my 
shoulder, telling my wife that I would 
probably be out late that night, as I 
thought of trying “Tramp.” 

Just before reaching the farm he 
turned off the road, and about an hour 
later I heard him down in the edge of 
a branch “treeing,” but as he had been 
after rabbits so long, I paid no atten- 
tion to him, and went on about my 
work around the place, leaving him to 
his own devices for getting whatever 
he might have run to earth. 


WO hours passed, and he was still 

down there at the branch raising 
the mischief with whatever it was he 
had treed. He would stop barking for 
a while, then start in with renewed 
energy, and the woods would ring with 
his excited cry. I knew, of course, 
what he was doing he was “grabbling,’” 
if you know what that means, trying 
to scratch in to whatever it was he had 
treed; and when he’d get tired of that, 
he’d start up his racket again. He 
kept up this intermittent serenade for 
nearly two hours, but he finally hushed, 
and I thought he had given it up, but 
I was mistaken, for, happening to look 
that way a few minutes later, I saw 
him coming full tilt down a cotton row, 
and, not halting a second, he jumped 
up on me, then down again, twisting 
about and whining. Finally he turned 
and started back in the direction he 
had come, pausing to look back at me 
to see if I was following him, and I 
could see in his eye the question he 
wanted to ask, “What in the world is 
the matter with you—can’t you see 
what I want you to do?” Of course, 
I saw what he wanted, and made up 
my mind that I might as well go with 
him and be done with it. 

He had a hole at the foot of the tree 
big enough to bury himself in, and had 
gnawed at the hole in the root until 
it was almost big enough for him to 
get in; but I kept him back until I had 
cut a stick and punched all around the 
roots to make sure there was no “rat- 


tlers” in the hole, and that it was large 
enough for “Tramp” to turn around 
in once he got inside; then I took my 
knife and went to work making the 
hole large enough for him to go inside, 
“Tramp” in the meantime sitting there 
twisting his head from side to side and 
occasionally trying to nose me out of 
his way to put his nose to the hole and 
sniff around to see that the game had 
not escaped him, and as I pushed him 
back the last time, I heard a reassur- 
ing growl from the inside, and I knew 
he had a “possum,” so I turned him 
loose. 


E was almost dancing with joy as 
he bounded for the hole; but he 
had hardly gotten inside before a howl 
of mingled rage and pain told the story 
of his woes, and a second later his tail 
appeared at the hole as he tried to 
back out; so catching him by both hind 
legs, I pulled him out backwards as 
carefully as I could with the possum 
hanging to the end of his nose and his 
eyes shut as though he intended to die 
that way. I must do “Tramp” the jus- 
tice to say, though, that he also had 
hold of the possum, even if’ it was In 
a sort of half-hearted way. 


As soon, however, as the possum 
was pulled out into the open, he turned 
loose his grip and tried to appear dead; 
but “Tramp” was so mad by now that 
I could hardly get him away. That 
was probably his first experience with 
a big boar possum in a stump hole. 

Late that evening as I rode out of 
the gate with “Tramp,” a_ rabbit 
jumped up at the edge of the road and 
dashed off in a most tantalizing way, 
as they are apt to do, and of course 
there was nothing else for the dog to 
do ‘but get after him, and his joyous 
cry rang out on the settling dusk; but 
a single blast on the horn, and not an- 
other sound did I hear from the direc- 
tion the cottontail had gone, and in a 
minute I saw “Tramp” as he dashed 
back to me, and halting not a second, 
he bounded up against the saddleskirts, 
causing my horse to shy and almost 
unseating me. 


IS pleasure was so evident as he 
capered around me that I could 
almost hear the question he wanted to 
ask me, “So you are a hunter too, eh?” 
Yes, you “lost dog” you, I’m a hunter 
too, and now since you’re getting slick 
and strong, and showing your two 
white spots, I’ll see what’s in you that 
prompted your master to offer that re- 
ward for you. “Go, boy!” I continued, 
and like a flash the biackness of the 
dog disappeared in the darkness of ap- 
proaching night. 
Riding at a slow walk, I stopped 
(Continued on page 626) 





Individuality in Touring 


What One Gets Out of a Cross Country 
Trip Depends Largely on His View-point 


viduality in touring, auto outfits, 

regional conditions and seasonal, 
temperamental, local variations. I am 
trying to escape the formula type of 
suggestion, the perfect outfit notion, 
the trail-log accuracy of schedule. No 
two travelers ever had exactly the same 
experience on a tour or a trip. And 
what is the great delight of one party 
becomes a bore and a retardent for an- 
other. Some camp out, and some pre- 
fer hotel and restaurant accommoda- 
tions. 

Your true outdoor wanderer is a 
genius, alone in his ideals. If one sal- 
lies forth to see he certainly is not 
greatly concerned in whether fishing is 
good in Muddy creek, or shooting good 
on Wild Rush marsh. My own feeling 
is that a plain statement in so many 
words on paper will help every would- 
be traveler, whether on foot or by train 
or in an automobile or on a bicycle, to 
arrive at a positive knowledge of per- 
sonal desires. 

The fact literally is that thousands 
haven’t much of an idea of why they 
want to go to this or that place, and 
cannot give an exact answer to an in- 
quiry demanding a clear statement of 
the desire in their hearts. Instinct 
plays a large part in the longings to 
go. These longings appear in the 
spring and autumn months —clearly 
migrational impulses out of those bleak, 
bare experiences of humanity when the 
race followed the cloven-hoof herds and 
winged flocks on whose meat they fed. 
A bright moonlight night will start 
one’s feet to tramping, and this harks 
back to the old days when our ancestry 
traversed arid lands at night, by moon- 
light, or went on the war path. 

I have felt the well-nigh irresis- 
tible longing to go afloat on a stream, 
and I know that it was but the echo in 
my heart of faraway humans who 
fished down rivers of many bends. 


TT little stress is laid on indi- 


ND I confess—or boast—the lure 

‘ that a trail has, when I can look 
along the way for a score or fifty miles 
where the rutted path leads the gaze 
across a low basin and up into a moun- 
tain gap or past pilot buttes—as in 
many western states. 

All of us are subject to these moods 
that grew down out of the necessities 
of the past. Nothing pays us better 
than to analyze those ancient longings 


By RAYMOND S. SPEARS 


of our family strain. We go through 
successive stages of development, 
through childhood’s inquiries, through 
youthful longing to catch and slay, 
through the vital years of love, through 
the intensely toiling years, when we ac- 
cumulate against the dread of age and 
failing powers, and finally through the 


Photo Courtesy U. S. Forest Service 
Kootenay National Forest. 
Along the Roosevelt Highway between 
Kalispell and Libby in the most extensive 
larch forest in the United States. 


patience and appreciation of age, after 
experience has rendered us fit for the 
grandeur and the magnificence of 
earth’s vast beauty and significance. 

If we would only give the attention 
to looking ahead to see whither we are 
going, why we are going, making our- 
selves ready for whatever the emergen- 
cy, from our own view-point, most of 
the errors of travel and most of the 
disappointments of out yonder would be 
evaded, or the mistakes proved happy 
and the surprise priceless. 

Referring to the other fellow’s 
opinion, to my own, or to some one who 
has been on the road, or to the learned 
compiler of equipments and outfits, 
grub-supplies to the exact ounce will 


not help the individual, except he 
weighs all suggestions according to the 
personal, party or family inclinations. 
Nothing is necessary because we have 
so many luxuries nowadays. 

Personally, I have violated all the 
rules of the outdoor game, so far as the 
how-to-do practices are concerned, and 
had fun doing it. I have neglected the 
opportunity to catch big fish, shoot big 
game, see famous spectacles, stand 
solemnly impressed at the greatest oc- 
casions. I have gone forth with no 
outfit at all, and with outfits far and 
away too elaborate, too heavy. 


ACTUALLY carried a trunk in a 

sixteen-foot skiff down the Missis- 
sippi, when I knew waterproof yacht- 
ing bags would have been far better— 
but I didn’t have the bags, and I had 
the trunk. There you are! 

Money—money—money! How much 
money do we need to travel? I don’t 
know. I’ve traveled for weeks at a 
time, with only a dollar or two in my 
pocket—working my way along. I do 
not recall that I ever did luxuriate, 
with a feeling of wealth on account of 
much money. I do know that some can 
taste no savor of life in travel, unless 
they have “lots of money,” so that they 
need not worry about the last lap of 
their trips. I have started off on many 
a long journey, knowing that I had less 
than half enough to “do it right” in 
cash. But experience has told me that 
when I wait for ample funds, the day 
of the start is indefinitely postponed. 
And I know, also, that when the human 
machine is put to it, even facing the 
problem of obtaining sustenance in a 
strange land, among indifferent people, 
a man will find his way through— 
somehow. 

Every traveler, every seeker of ex- 
perience, information, opportunity and 
adventure has a different rope or end 
in view. I can truthfully say that on 
many a trip I have made one look, 
almost a mere glance that has given me 
memories, vision, inspiration so tre- 
mendous in their exhilaration as to 
more than pay me for any or all my 
expenditures on the journey, or the 
tour of the year. And I have met 
tourists and wanderers whose whole 
experience seemed spoiled, because of 
failure to kill a deer, or catch a bigger 
fish, or, worse yet, because of a tire 


(Continued on page 624) 
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Possibilities of the .410 Bore Shotgun 


Discussing Ammunition and Patterns—-Conclusion 


shots were fired outdoors, and all 

distances were measured from the 
muzzle of gun. With double barrel 
guns, right and left barrel were fired 
alternately and numbered, and are here 
recorded in the order in which they 
were fired. All circles are selected 
circles, i. e., are drawn after the shot 
is fired, and inscribe the greatest pos- 
sible number of pellets. With a good 
gun and load, the center of the circle 
is nearly always at or near the center 
of the thickest distribution of pellets. 

After firing many test shots at vari- 
ous ranges, we finally decided on a 
20” circle at 30 yards from the muzzle 
of the gun, as the correct pattern 
circle. This size circle was easily chosen 
because this is the normal pattern 
spread of a good full choked gun and 
a good load at this distance. 

The writer knew as little about the 
.410 as any one else, prior to the be- 
ginning of this study, so that much 
preliminary patterning was done to 
learn how to record the shooting in a 
systematic and helpful manner This 
preliminary shooting is not recorded 
here. 

All series of patterns recorded in 
this article were shot exactly as 
written, and every pattern was care- 
fully counted, and no pattern in any 
series was discarded. 

For percentage comparison with 
other gauges, some shooting was done 
at 35 yards in the well known 24” 
circle, but it was soon found that a 
rabbit or a bird would have to be 
caught within an 18” inner circle to be 
anything like sure to be killed. So at 


|: patterning .410 bore guns, all 


No. 8 chilled, 30 yds., 20” circle. 


Western 214” cartridge. Full choke barrel. 
Number of pellets in 20” circle, 128, or 79%. 
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all 35 yard shooting, an inner circle 
of 18” is described and has the same 
center as the 24” circle 


Cartridges Tested in This Article 

The following cartridges were used 
in the series of tests that follow. A 
number of cartridges of each make 


No. 10 chilled shot, 30 yds., 20” circle. 

Remington 2%” cartridge. Left full choke 
a Number of pellets in 20” circle, 217, or 
were cut open and their contents care- 
fully examined. The powder was 
weighed in every shell examined, and 
the pellets counted in each charge of 
shot. The wadding and everything else 
about each cartridge was carefully 
noted. 


LL of these cartridges are beauti- 

fully loaded, and high class wad- 
ding, perfectly seated, is used in every 
one. The crimp is perfect in all and a 
B thickness (.045 inch) card wad is 
used over the shot in each instance. The 
exact wadding over powder is given 
below for each cartridge. The shot 
pellets are nearly perfect in all of 
them, and, as is usually found, nomi- 
nally the same shot sizes vary in weight 
and diameter with each make. 

1. Winchester cartridge—(a) Paper 
case 2%” long with brass head 4” 
deep. The powder weighs 10 to 10% 
grains for all sizes of shot examined, 
and looks like Du Pont smokeless shot- 
gun powder. The wads, over powder, 
are a thin nitro felt plus 3 regular 
black edges—total wadding + inch. 
(b) Paper case 2” long with brass base 
%4” deep. In those examined the 
powder weighed 10 grains, and as in 
the 2% shells, looks like Du Pont 
smokeless. The wads over powder 
are a thin nitro felt plus 2 thin black 


edges—total wadding 7s inch. Shot 


perfect in all sizes examined. 

2. Remington cartridge—(a) Paper 
case 2%” long, with low brass base 
sz” deep The powder weighs 13%- 
13% grains of a smokeless powder that 
looks like a fine grained Du Pont 
smokeless, but bulk for bulk weighs 
half again as much as that powder 
and does not burn cleanly in either the 
12 or 14 millimeter cartridges tested. 
Over powder wads—card plus two 
black edges to fill—total 1% inch. 


HOT in shells examined—(1) No. 
7% chilled— pellets perfect and 
beautifully polished. (2) No. 8 chilled 
—pellets not as uniform as they might 
be in size. These 8’s were probably 
old cartridges, though the boxes looked 
new. (3) No. 10 chilled—surprisingly 
uniform in size but only fairly well 
polished. No. (b) paper case 2” long 
—low brass head 32” deep. Powder 
looks like Du Pont smokeless and 
weighs 10 grains. Over powder wads 
—card plus one thin black edge. Total 
wad columns x%”—too little wadding. 
8. Western cartridge— Paper case 
2%” long with a deep brass base 
measuring %” and tightly crimped onto 
the paper case. This is by far the best 
of all the 12 millimeter shells ex- 
amined, and compares favorably with 
the best 12 and 20 gauge shells. The 
powder used is No. 93 Du Pont smoke. 
less—the same as is used in their 
“Super X” 12 and 20 gauge cartridges. 
The charge weighs from 9 to 9% 
grains for all size shot examined. The 
powder charge is very exact, just as 
in the Winchester and Remington car- 


No. 8 chilled, 35 yds., 18” and 20” circles. 


Western 21%” cartridge. 
18” circle, 87, or 53%; 24” circle, 114, or 70%. 
Note how the 18” circle will kill quail very well 
at this extreme 410 range. 


Number of pellets 





tridges. The over powder wads are a 
thick card (nearly double the thickness 
used in other makes) plus two black 
edges to fill—total wadding ¥ inch. 
The shot is perfect in the three sizes 
examined—No. 6, 7% and 8 chilled. 


oa 


Ideal pattern, No. 7Y, chilled, 30 yds., 
16”, 20” circles. 

Western 214” cartridge. Full choke barrel. 
Number of pellets in 16” circle, 101, or 73%; 
20” circle, 111 pellets, or 80%. We call this 
the “Ideal .410 Pattern” because for closeness 
and general excellence we have never seen it 
surpassed with any gun or load. 


4, U. S. Cartridge—All brass case, 
nominally 2” long but actually only 
1.9” long. The brass walls are very 
thin which makes the inside diameter 
of case .448 instead of .410 to .415 as 
is the inside diameter of the paper 
case .410 bore cartridges. This extra 
space afforded by the thin walled case 
and the use of a dense smokeless 
powder, enables the loading company 
to place full 2%” paper case charges 
in the short shell.. The powder charge 
is very exact, weighing 11 grains, in 
each of the six cartridges examined. 
The powder charge is the same for all 
sizes of shot, as is the case with Rem- 
ington and Winchester cartridges. Over 
powder wads—a thin card plus two 


No. 6 chilled, 35 yds., 18”, 24” circles. 

Winchester 21%4” cartridge (88 pellets to 
charge). Number of pellets in 18” circle is 
54, or 61%; 24” circle, 75, or 85%. (See series 
above.) Note how 18” killing circle would 
smash a mallard or other large duck at this 
range, and would kill ducks even farther. 


black edges to fill. Total thickness of 
wadding %”. Cartridges are crimped 
like “blanks” in metallic ammunition. 
The shot pellets are excellent and fairly 
well polished, but more care should be 
used in measuring the shot charge. 
This is a failing of all .410 gauge am- 
munition examined. There is room in 
these U. S. cartridges for five to ten 
more pellets—depending on the size 
shot—and probably could be added with 
advantage. 


HOT charges in well loaded ammu- 

nition for this bore should not vary 
more than two pellets for No. 6 shot; 
three: pellets for No. 714; four pellets 
for No. 8, and six or eight pellets for 
No. 10. An exact number of pellets 
cannot be loaded by measure, as is 
used in machine loaded cartridges. 


Experiment No. 1, No. 10 Chilled Shot 
at 30 Yards. 


Cartridge—Remington 2%”, 335 pel- 
lets No. 10 chilled. 


Right Barrel 
20” circle 
195 
226 
239 
221 
220 

1101 
65.7% 


Left Barrel 
20” circle 
237 
216 
219 
231 
226 

1129 


Averages 67.1% 


Ten nice even patterns with splendid 
distribution of pellets and dense enough 
to kill English sparrows regularly up 
to this range. Low pattern 195 or 
58.2% for right brrel and high pattern 
of 239 or 71.3% in the same barrel. All 
patterns are pleasingly uniform, espe- 
cially with the left barrel. 

This is the taxidermist’s load, par 
excellence, and will kill all small game 
well to 25 yards, and tender birds like 
snipe to 30 yards, but in the field we 
tind this tiny pellet, in spite of a very 
dense pattern, not entirely satisfactory 
even on small birds like doves at 30 
yards range. 


Experiment No. 2, No. 8 Chilled Shot 
at 30 Yards. 


A. Cartridge—Remington 2%”, 158 
No. 8 chilled shot. 


Series (1) 
Right Barrel 
20” circle 
112 
118 


Left Barrel 
20” circle 


Averages 


Series (2) 
Left Barrel 
20” circle 
124 
109 
110 


Right Barrel 
20” circle 


No. 71, chilled, 30 yds., 20", 24” circles. 


U. S. 2” All Brass Cartridge. Number of 
pellets in 20” circle is 100, or 80%. Note even 
distribution of pellets and narrowness of killing 
circle (not marked). This is a beautiful shoot- 
ing load in guns to which it is adapted. Twenty- 
four inch cirele is shown to show how “pattern” 
is confined to the 20” circle. 


93 113 
95 118 

574 
72.6% 


478 
60.5% Averages 


Series (3) 


Singie Barrel 
20” circle 
109 Average 
we 104 
113 pellets 
113 or 
114 65.8% 


520 
(Continued on page 620) 


No. 4 chilled, 35 yds., 18”, 24” circles. 


Number of pellets in 
52 pellets, 


Western 214” cartridge. 
18” circle is 40, or 62%; 24” circle, 
or 81%. 
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WHAT GOOD FISHING MEANS 


“A feller isn’t plottin’ schemes—out fishin’; 
He’s only busy with his dreams—out fishin’; 
His’livery’s a coat of tan; 
His creed’s to do the best he can; 
A feller’s always mostly man—out fishin’.” 
—E. C. FEARNOW. 


HE term “good fishing” implies the presence 
os of so many other desirable conditions that it 

would seem as if every man, woman and child 
would be anxious to assist in its development and 
expansion. Fishing is a relaxation and a lure that 
appeals to the aesthetic nature of old and young, 
rich and poor, the learned and the ignorant. The 
angler by the brook symbolizes either a virgin ter- 
ritory or a well-regulated country. The desirable 
species of fish cannot thrive in an unsanitary en- 
vironment. In order to produce a habitation fit 
for the trout, the bass, the bluegill, etc., it is neces- 
sary that stream conditions be made as nearly per- 
fect as possible. The requirements of fish life go 
hand in hand with the interests of the farmer, the 
lumberman, the manufacturer, as well as those of 
other useful industries. 

While most persons experience the yearning to 
go fishing, probably inherited from ancestors who 
practised it for a livelihood, there is inherent in 
many individuals the desire for immediate posses- 
sion without regard to consequences. Some fisher- 
men are so strongly influenced by this feeling that 
they are turned by it into veritable fish hogs. 

In the course of the ages experience has taught 
many of us the necessity of foregoing certain im- 
mediate pleasures with the view to our own ulti- 
mate good and for the benefit of these who will 
follow up. We have come to realize that if civili- 
zation is to endure we cannot afford to destroy our 
natural resources, but must govern our actions 
with the view of passing on to coming generations 
the blessings we now possess. It goes without say- 
ing that this view is not accepted by those who 
refuse to look into the future and visualize the in- 
evitable results of the wanton destruction of every 
form of wild life. ; 
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The cultivation of land in close proximity to 
streams is not only inimical to the well-being of 
wild life, but it is unprofitable to the farmer. Lands 
subject to overflow have been and are still being 
denuded of their most desirable tree life—maple, 
elm, hickory, and oak—with the result that the 
surface soil is being swept away as the roots decay, 
converting what was formerly a valuable timber 
resource and a suitable habitation for animals and 
birds into a barren waste of no value for agricul- 
ture or for any other useful purpose. Such lands 
should be reset with trees, as should all other lands 
from which the top soil is liable to wash away. The 
roots of the growing vegetation will bind the soil 
together, checking and holding the water and thus 
maintaining a more even flow in adjoining streams. 
In this way and only in this way can the farmer 
retain the water in his soil, to be given off gradu- 
ally to plant life, but, more important still, he can 
retain the soil which would otherwise be carried 
into the streams, causing his land to become sterile 
and rendering the surrounding streams an unfit 
habitation for the desirable species of fish. 


Good fishing means unpolluted water flowing 
calmly and serenely toward the sea; landscapes and 
beautiful grassy or timbered banks that do not 
erode and that serve as a refuge for animals and 
birds; forests filled with flowers; game to delight 
the most ardent Nimrod; beautiful and graceful 
birds, appealing to the aesthetic sense; continuous 
springs and wells of living water. This is the pic- 
ture that comes to the mind’s eye when good fish- 
ing is referred to, but only the true conservationist 
can see it clearly through the industrial smoke of 
this age. 

It is pleasing to feel that the altruistic spirit in 
this country is sufficiently strong to be instru- 
mental in the formation of organizations of large 
membership having for their purpose the conser- 
vation of wild animal, bird, and fish life. This 
work is of far-reaching importance, but the lapse 
of time is required to bring out its full effects. 
Streams cannot be fully rehabilitated with fish life 
or forests grown and stocked with game in a lim- 
ited period. It is remarkable to note, however, the 
progress that has been made in this direction with- 
in a comparatively short time. 


It is believed that good fishing embraces about 
everything for which the conservationist is labor- 
ing. Its value cannot be reckoned in dollars and 
cents. It is not the fishing alone but the fact that 
we are brought into contact with nature that makes 
of fishing a valuable relaxation and recreation. 
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BRUIN—A GLIMPSE 


T an old stump, soft and rotting with age, 
Bruin reaches a mighty paw and sweeps a 
passage through it, and with a swift move- 

ment wonderful for so large a beast, the other paw 
scoops a squeaking white-footed mouse out of the 
nest to his mouth. Unconcernedly he tramps 
through the wreckage and goes up a dry brook 
bed—it is better walking. Eventually coming to 
the top of the ridge he looks with a long, pene- 
trating scrutiny over the green roofs of the forest, 
then strikes into a slow, winding jaunt southward, 
zigzagging in and out the squat trees standing 
along the ridge. 
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Raw with balsam odors a wind floats up from 
below. The bear raises a cold snout and sniffs 
deeply with a toss of his shaggy head. He pauses 
a moment to paw aside a number of flat rocks, but 
finding nothing, passes on. Suddenly he halts, his 
attitude one of questioning and listening, then he 
lifts his nose to the sky as if to snare something 
from the wind. His ears catch a dainty sound far 
down the ridge of rocks rolling suspiciously. 


Soon a brisk wind sweeps up from the green 
depths, and his nostrils twitch eagerly, almost 
yearningly, until all of a sudden he breathes 
strongly of the man smell. A malignant glitter 
appears in his eyes, and the little ears lay back as 
he moves backward a step or two until a clump of 
dwarf spruce hide his black hulk. 

He knows men, regards them with a certain 
amount of hostility and an equal share of respect, 
yet at the same time he owns a strange feeling that 
comes near the danger line of friendliness. At odd 
moments he wants to run and meet man with a 
sobbing whine, with a vague curiosity, with an in- 
stinctive unrest, but something warns and the 
instincts of a thousand years’ association close to 
man always send him headlong to shelter. Silent, 
motionless, with ears attuned and nose snatching 
at the air, he waits and watches until the man 
smell is gone. 
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TUBERCULOSIS IN RUFFED GROUSE 


PORTSMEN and friends of wild life generally 
will be deeply interested in the results of a 
study of the life history of the ruffed grouse 

by Dr. Alfred O. Gross for the Roosevelt Wild 
Life Station of the New York State College of 
Forestry at Syracuse, preliminary reports of 
which have just been published. Dr. Gross has 
examined specimens of grouse from New York 
State, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island 
and Maine, and announces the occurrence of three 
hitherto unreported diseases of ruffed grouse in 
the wild state, namely, tuberculosis, pulmonary 
mycosis, and a third disease as yet not identified. 
For some time it has been known that a certain 
stomach worm infested the grouse, which is be- 
lieved by some to be responsible for the fluctuation 
or periodic.decrease in the numbers of birds. The 
careful observations of Dr. Gross seem, however, 
to prove that the problem actually is more com- 
plicated than thus far supposed, and that the new- 
found diseases mentioned may, in connection with 
the diminished number of grouse, play a more im- 
portant role than has heretofore been suspected. 

Among seventeen specimens of dead or diseased 
grouse examined by Dr. Gross, six were infested 
with the previously known stomach worm; three 
gave positive identifications of tuberculosis; two 
presented cases of pulmonary mycosis, a diseased 
condition caused by the growth of a fungus in the 
lung and air sacs, and of well known occurrence 
among domestic fowl under the name of brooder 
pneumonia; one was infested with an intestinal 
worm; and one had apparently succumbed to a 
growth in the abdominal cavity, which, owing to 
the state of decomposition in the dead bird, did not 
permit of positive diagnosis. Authoritative diag- 
nosis of tuberculosis had been made by Dr. F. N. 
Whittier, late professor of Bacteriology in Bow- 
doin College, and of mycosis by Dr. E. E. Tyzzer, 


of the Department of Comparative Pathology of 
the Harvard Medical School. 

Of the three cases of tuberculosis, one came 
from Duchess County, New York, one from Maine, 
and one from Connecticut, showing the disease to 
be of wide distribution. As a result of his studies 
the author draws attention to the surprising num- 
ber of diseases in the small number of specimens 
examined and emphasizes the importance of mak- 
ing autopsies of the entire bird. 

Dr. Gross stresses the great importance of pre- 
serving all bodies of grouse found dead, or in 
which disease is suspected, for, “Examinations of 
large numbers of specimens extending over a 
period of several years must be completed before 
we can hope to make generalizations concerning 
the conservation and perpetuation of the ruffed 


grouse.” 
“e wf 


AUTUMNAL THINGS 


O complaint can be made against autumn. 
There is no chance for an argument or criti- 
cism concerning the weather, the beauty of 

earth. From the countless hills over the farm- 
lands and cities to the shores and blue distances 
of seas, the beauty is living, thrown in abandon- 
ment, free as the winds. 

Laws, discipline, labors of earth are swept into 
the past, for Nature’s work is done. After months 
of preparatory endeavors she rests; she lays aside 
care and fret to survey a monumental achievement 
which is a landscape wide-swept with splendor 
and storied plenty, in epic miles of earthen fruits 
and the poetry of colors, in fulfillment and con- 
templation. A melancholy spirit holds sway, but 
it is spiritual, a mood. Beyond this, nature seems 
to ask if man could do greater. 

You cannot rebel at the lure and wild control 
abroad. Beyond the last lamp post and the last 
house the tramper feels an abluent joy in the 
length and breadth of miles. Beauty holds forth 
in variant forms. To look is to forget cities, and 
suddenly cares and thoughts are magically ab- 
ducted. One touch of nature works wonders. 
One glimpse of the flambeaux of silver maples 
ablaze along the brook, one ear tipped to catch the 
primitive scream of red-tailed hawk questing the 
fields of wheat stubble and corn, and the last, re- 
luctant intimacy of city and enmities melts away 
before the abradant overtures of nature. 

ef wf 
GOLDEN ANGLING HOURS 

E is a true angler who, despite the promp- 
tings of Nimrod, keeps faith awhile with 
Izaak Walton. Surely this patron of the 

gentle recreation will look to his welfare. 

Under the witching spell of October, your late 
season angler shall find much that verdant June 
lacks. He shall know the delights of azure lakes 
whose forested banks are clad in purest gold. Aris- 
ing early, he shall taste the romance of centuries 
in the misty moorlands. No stifled yawn shall 
escape his mouth, for the enervating heat of sum- 
mer has passed, leaving the atmosphere bracing 
as a draught of spiced wine. 

Nor shall sport be lacking. Game fish will be 
as knights errant, eager to accept the challenge 
of a shining lure. 

Wise indeed is the angler who lays not aside his 


f tackle till the eleventh month. 
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Baking Foods in Camp 


ETTING away from frying pan 

foods in camp is good practice and 
one can quickly get to be expert at 
baking with very simple equipment. 
The reflector oven baker gives good 
results and you can make one from 
sheet metal as shown in the drawing. 
It is merely a triangular metal box 
with one end open and with a shelve in 
it to place the foods to be baked. There 
are some excellent types of these ovens 
which can be purchased at 
sporting goods houses at 
small cost atd they are 
built so that they will col- 
lapse and pack into small 
space. 

To get the full benefit of 
the heat from the fire, 
drive some green wood 
sticks slanting into the 
ground and against them 
place some green wood logs 
or sticks which are large 
enough so that they can be 
piled one on top of the 
other to form a back for 
the fire. Dry wood, split so that it 
will burn quickly and give quick heat, 
should be laid ends up against the back 
logs. Be sure that you have a good 
supply of firewood on hand so that once 
you start to bake you can finish up 
the job without having to hunt around 
for additional fuel to finish up the 
baking. 

The oven should be placed on the lee 
side of the back logs and better still 
in a place where there is little or no 
wind, because wind is apt to drive the 
heat away from the oven and you 
want all available heat from the fire 
to be reflected into the oven opposite 
the back logs. A metal handle on the 
top or end of the baker will allow you 
to move the baker toward or away 
from the fire as cooking progresses. 
It is easy to get good results because 
you can watch the food cooking and 
control the heat by moving the oven 
toward or away from the fire. Most 
all foods that can be fried can be 
baked. Instead of fried potatoes, cut 
up some boiled potatoes into pieces, 
place them in a pie tin with butter 
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and bake them. When making biscuits, 
grease the bake tin and they will taste 
better than any home made ones. Baked 
potatoes are the very best kind to eat 
and they are easily made in the baker 
in quick time with a fast hot fire. Slit 
the baked potatoes at the top, sprinkle 
some salt on the open end and eat 
them right out of the skins. They 
taste a lot better this way and a 
bit of butter melted into them as 
you eat along will give them a decided 
tang. 


Ci orap ater” 


You can make a nice egg omelet, 
baked, too, by stirring up some eggs 
and baking them in a tin. A good camp 
dish is tomatoes, macaroni and cheese 
mixed and baked. 

Baked chicken, baked fish and many 
other baked foods are quite possible 
with the reflector baker and after all 
it is a method as old as the hills. Your 
early ancestors used to do all their 
cooking in front of a fire place and the 
Indian used this method too, but he 
made his own fireplace much as you 
do when you get the back logs ready 
for the reflector baker. The Indian 
used to pick out a large rock for the 
back reflector, and if you are lucky 
enough to make camp where there is 
a good sized rock which you can use 
for this purpose you will save a bit 
of time in not having to make a back 
log support. However, if you are mak- 
ing camp for a stay of a few days, the 
time spent in making back logs for 
cooking will be well repaid in the 
“eats” produced and will get you away 
from the frying pan which usually 
gives too much grease to the foods and 


. 
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affects the digestion if practiced too 
long at a time in camp. . 

A good help for camp baking would 
be some of your home cook books which 
will give you ideas for camp baking of 
foods in that it will state different 
varieties of foods that can be baked 
and how to get them ready for cooking. 
Another good practice is to eat plenty 
of vegetables, and as you are in the 
country where fresh ones are available, 
make the most of the supply. 

W. A. KIMBALL, 
White Plains, N. Y. 


Wayside and Fireside 
Tent 


H UNTING. fishing and 
travel generally con- 
stitute the reason for 
camping, and the pleasure 
of camping can be marred 
by having the wrong kind 
of shelter. For late fall 
wood camping. where an 
all night fire is kept go- 
ing, I like the Baker tent. 
It is a half wall tent in 
shape, open to the fire and the roof 
reflects the heat down upon the bed. 
It has an awning that can be closed 
down. As Kephart says, “When wood 
is plentful and mosquitoes scarce, then 
for me the open lean-to or Baker tent 
before a hardwood fire with the free 
breath of the forest filling my lungs.” 
The camp-fire tent is useful for the 
same purpose, only it is deeper, being 
a three quarter size wall tent. Now if 
either of these tents were used in the 
open the wind could play havoc with 
them. 

Last winter when figuring what tent 
we were to use for our trip of 1924, 
my wife and I formed a shelter that 
stood up very well. Condensed, the 
pow wow amounted to this: The A 
or wedge tent was probably the first 
idea in tents. It is likely that the first 
form of shelter erected in the wood 
was like a lean-to, with one slope, and 
in the open with two slopes like a tent- 
fly. With the coming of chilly weather 
the woods camper added ends to his 
lean-to, to check the draught and con- 
serve the heat from the fire-in front. 
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It was the same with the open space 
camper: he added ends to his shelter, 
thereby forming the wedge tent, and 
with the use of more bedding, could 
manage well. But the outcome was 
the more roomy wall tent for a perma- 
nent camp, using a camp stove and less 
bedding For travelling, the pryamid 
tent evolved too from the wedge to 
lessen weight and increase its resis- 
tance to the wind. Camping shelter 
forms interesting consideration, for 
from the open lean-to and the wedge 
tent comes the whole conglomeration 
of the present day tent forms. They 
all have their good points if each is 
used for the purpose intended. 

To form our tent we wanted a shelter 
quick to erect as a travelling camp, 
to stand all changes of weather. It 
had to be easy to air and let the sun- 
shine in, also it had to have an awning 
front and an opening to a cheery night 
fire occasionally. The Baker and wedge 
tents combined have these qualities. So 
it didn’t take us long to gobble up said 
qualities and with a roll of number 10 
duck of 22-inch width, a coil of number 
4 cord, number 16 thread and beeswax, 
I made a home made tent 7 by 7 feet 
and 6 feet high. In shape, when closed, 
it is a wedge tent, and, with one side 
raised, an awning is used for pleasant 
weather. When the awning is thrown 
back, a reflecting fire place built in 
front and panels, pulling the sack 
from the rear wall outward, put in 
place, we have a camp fire tent that 
goes a point better than the Baker, as 


the ends of the wedge tent tend to act 
as draught guards. 
To the two end edges of the awning 


I sewed flaps, so when the tent is up, , 


wedge shape, they are made fast with 
strings. Also, I have the regular end 
entrance as in all wedge tents. 
JIM FERGUSON, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Spring Bough Bed for Camping 
artes than the usual bought bed 

built on the ground, one can make 
a spring base upon which to place the 
boughs and be off the ground and 
more comfortable. Get two logs of 
about the same size, place them about 
six feet apart. Place across the logs 
smaller saplings of nearly uniform 
size to form the spring support for 
the boughs which you can lay over 
the saplings and build up to the de- 
sired thickness. The thicker the 
boughs the more comfortable the bed, 
and the sapling supports will give an 


added spring to the camp bed. A 


blanket or two over the boughs and 
you have a fine camp bed that has an 
added fragrance of the out-of-doors 
of fresh-cut boughs of evergreen. If 
the boughs cut are of varying sizes, 
place the larger ones at the bottom 
and build up on them with the smaller 
sizes. This will insure the larger 
stems of the boughs being near the 
bottom and covered, preventing possi- 


ble humps in the bed. 
W. A. K. 
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Solid Bed of Coals 

AMPERS all state that cooking 

should be done over a “solid bed 
of coals,” but unless you know this lit- 
tle kink it is not so easy to get the 
coals just where you want them. When 
making the fire on which to broil some 
of those little brook trout which you 
have just taken off the hook, this is the 
way to manage. Place two short logs 
of even height where you want your 
fire, then place an even layer of green 
hardwood sticks about the size of your 
wrist between the logs. The logs must 
not be farther apart than the size of 
your camp grid allows. Then build 
your fire on the top of the green hard- 
wood sticks and start to clean your 
trout. By the time you have them 
ready for the pan, all rolled nicely in 
cornmeal—if you wish to fry them— 
or neatly scored through the backbone 
in several places, so they will not curl, 
and strips of bacon pinned to them with 
hardwood pins—if you wish to broil 
them—the sticks will have turned into 
the solid bed of coals so much talked 
about and so seldom achieved. 


tie 


Game Carrier 

O make a game carrier at no ex- 

pense and very little labor, take 
a strip of harness leather long enough 
to go over your shoulders (about 27 
inches), sew ends of strong belt 
leather. These slit carefully into 
fringe-like sections and then make a 
slit in each section to hold the birds. 


Wau-side and Fire-side Tent - 


Awning Shelter 


Fire-Sside 
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Alleghanies, this first view of 

Lake Karonis was wonderful. 
To my three companions, long familiar 
with small prairie lakes of middle Min- 
nesota, the sight was not an unusual 
one. They left me to get my fill of it 
while they passed on to the little log 
house perched on the wooded knoll just 
above the lake. With my back to the 
west, I looked down the long sheet of 
water to the low shore at the opposite 
end of the lake where Karonis ap- 
parently had both its inlet and its out- 
let. Along the southern shore there 
ran a high bluff covered on top with a 
growth of hardwood trees of medium 
size. The contour of the northern 
shore was irregular with promontories 
where the low hills came close to the 
water and with little bays where the 
shallow valleys lay between. A dozen 
tiny islands such as I had seen before 
only in pictures dotted the lake here 
and there. They were built of rocks 
and each one stood high above the 
water and was crested with a score or 
more of weather-beaten trees. All 
around the lake, there was a hard nar- 
row beach of sand and white gravel, 
and just in the edge of the water in a 
number of places there stood tall 
rushes that rustled with every move- 
ment of the wind. 

Out on the lake an eighth of a mile 
from the shore, a big raft of wild ducks 
floated, and in the blue sky far above 
them a great bird, perhaps an eagle, 
wheeled in wide circles. In the yellow 
sunshine of that declining October day, 
the whole scene was so wild and strange 
and lonely that it made a powerful 
appeal to me. 


a me, born and reared in the 


HE long ride across the prairie to 
reach the lake had also been full of 
interest. The narrow, unfenced road 
which we followed mile after mile, the 
solitary clumps of trees, the lonely 
homesteads with their little grass barns 
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and their big straw stacks, and the 
rolling prairie stretching away on every 
side to the distant low horizon made a 
landscape as interesting to me as it 
was strange. It was so unlike our Al- 
leghany mountain scenery that it might 
have been a part of a different world. 
Occasionally we crossed small, slow 
streams, called there, rivers, and in the 
bottom of every hollow there was a 
small swampy place called a sloo. 

The tall grass of these sloughs fre- 
quently concealed wild ducks. As we 
neared one of these places a big flock 
of Mallards rose with much quacking 
and started off across the prairie. 
Koerner, the one experienced hunter of 
the party, jumped from the wagon, ran 
forward and took a long shot. At first 
the shot apparently had no effect. 
Then we saw a single duck drop below 
the others and in a long downward 
slant come to the earth a quarter of a 
mile away. 


T took Drop, Koerner’s old brown re- 

triever, nearly ‘twenty minutes to 
find the duck and bring it back to us. 
At short intervals, prairie chickens 
flushed wild and never stopped their 
low, rapid flight until they had put 
some distant elevation between them 
and us. By a lucky shot I managed to 
kill one that had delayed its start too 
long. I found it somewhat heavier than 
the ruffed grouse of the Alleghanies 
and of a lighter color. The long black 
tufts on each side of the neck, which 
took the place of the ruff on the other 
bird, were very curious to me. Many 
big hawks were also seen along the 
way. On every stake or commanding 
lookout one was perched. They seemed 
to be well fed and lazy and were un- 
willing to move at our approach. Ta 
one accustomed to the closely hunted 
areas of Pennsylvania, the great 
abundance of wild life was astonishing. 

While I had been loitering on the 
shore of the lake, my companions had 


An October 
Outing in 
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in the Prairie Country 
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been busy on top of the knoll They 
had stabled the horses comfortably in 
the low, snug structure that stood a 
few rods in the rear of the log house. 


HIS stable was built of a frame- 

work of poles and thatched top and 
sides with swamp grass that would 
shed rain. Near it stood a great pile 
of clean, new wheat straw. From this 
pile my companions had carried great 
armfuls to make, on the floor of the 
front room of the house, a wide deep 
bed. It would be soft and roomy and 
warm with many blankets. In the 
kitchen stove in the adjoining room, 
Nels, the hired man, had a bright fire 
burning and the strokes of his axe out- 
side told me that there was to be no 
lack of fuel during our stay of several 
days. Koerner and Hope had hung our 
spare clothing all around our bedroom 
on the wooden pegs that served as 
clothes hangers. They had also stowed 
away in the kitchen cupboard our sup- 
ply of food and table utensils, and 
tidied up the two rooms so that the 
place had a pleasant, homelike look. 
They were completing their tasks by 
getting guns, ammunition and fishing 
tackle ready for use. The fishing 
tackle was simple, consisting of two 
heavy trolling lines, to the end of each 
of which a big spoon and a gang of 
strong hooks were attached. The‘ am- 
munition, arranged on the steps of the 
open stairs, leading to the roof room 
above, looked capable of doing much 
slaughter among the wild things in and 
around the lake. 


A ROW BOAT had been brought 
with us on a farm wagon all of 
the way from home, and after it had 
been placed on the lake I was invited 
to take a trolling line and catch a fish 


for supper. ‘Drop accompanied me. 
He seemed much disappointed when he 
saw that I was not taking a gun. The 
sun, a red ball of fire, was nearing the 
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southwestern horizon, the wind was 
still, and the lake was a sheet of glass. 
From the boat, the little log house in 
the middle of the grove of small, 
straight oaks, with the smoke rising 
from the clay chimney, looked pic- 
turesque and comfortable. What a 
home it would make for a sturdy family 
that enjoyed isolation and the great 
outdoors! Their nearest neighbors 
would be fully a dozen miles away. 
The family would have this beautiful 
lake, its wooded shores and the sur- 
rounding prairie all to themselves. 


HERE would be fishing, boating 

and swimming in summer, hunting 
in spring and fall and skating and 
trapping in winter. It would be a 
great playground in which boys would 
grow into strong, resourceful men and 
girls into healthy, 
broad-minded women. 
Their world would be 
bounded by a wide hori- 
zon. Only when the 
northern blizzard raged 
would they be shut in. 
They would know beau- 
tiful dawns and sun- 
sets, the radiance of a 
full moon on lake and 
prairie and the splen- 
dor of myriads of stars 
in a vast expanse of 
sky. They would be- 
come accustomed to the 
hooting of owls and 
the howling of wolves, 
and all the noises made 
by the waterfowl would 
be familiar sounds to 
them. A heavy tug on 
the line interrupted my 
pleasant reflections and 
a big bass leaped into 
the air some forty 
yards behind the mov- 
ing boat. I pulled it in 
hand over hand, killed it and dropped 
it into the stern. It was a good four- 
pounder and with the fat Mallard 
would supply even our keen appetites 
with a hearty meal. 


HE three days that followed were 

warm and pleasant. While Koer- 
ner and. Hope hunted industriously 
from dawn to dark at distant points 
on the lake, I stayed nearer home and 
made hunting a rather incidental mat- 
ter. There was so much that was new 
to me that there were no dull hours. 
In a piece of woods not far from the 
log house I discovered that there were 
some ruffed grouse and many fox squir- 
rels. Ruffed grouse I knew well but 
these big gray and brown squirrels I 
had never seen before. The three that 
I killed for a pot pie and for their 


skins were so heavy that they fell out 
of the trees like cats when shot. 


N an excursion out on the prairie 

I was so fortunate as to kill three 
mallards out of a flock of nearly thirty 
that rose with great clamor from a 
small slough. Two of the birds were 
drakes in fine plumage. I spent some 
time in admiring their beautiful green 
heads, white banded necks and speckled 
gray bodies. I also killed two pin- 
nated grouse from a flock that I almost 
walked over in some tall grass. The 
flock rose all around me and before 
they got too far away I had recovered 
sufficiently to bring down a bird with 
each barrel. I had never before in 
my life made a double on grouse and 
I was much elated with my success. 
This hunting alone on the prairie was 


Tee 6 ae opposite end of the lake where Karonis apparently had both its 


inlet and outlet.” 


a continuous delight to me. The com- 
fortable walking on the soft brown 
grass, up and down the easy slopes, 
robbed the hunting of its usual ar- 
duous labor. 


HEN there was the unobstructed 
view that brought all flying game 
into such plain sight for my indiffer- 
ent shooting and, as if to make of hunt- 
ing a perfect thing, there was the lim- 
itless prairie with the spacious sky 
above it and the bracing air blowing 
across it. I found my spirits so high 
that it was not easy for me to keep 
from shouting out my pleasure. 
During the three mild days I also 
spent much time on the shore of the 
lake. There I occasionally killed a 
duck that rose from the reeds near the 
shore and flew straight away from me. 


Generally it was such an easy shot 
that I could not miss it. At one place 
on the lake I found a large, dense bed 
of tall wild rice, a grain with which 
I had little acquaintance. This bed of 
rice was a favorite feeding place for 
ducks, and I might have shot many of 
them there if Drop had been with me 
to recover them. But to kill or cripple 
a duck out of reach only to let it lie 
was poor sport. I much preferred to 
watch the ducks breaking down the 
rice and feeding on it. The patch was 
more than an acre in extent and the 
good crop of smooth brown seeds would 
feed many ducks. 


NE afternoon I abandoned the 

hunting for a bit of fishing. With 
a strong pole, cut near the shore, and 
a piece of one of the trolling lines, I 
caught a pickerel of 
about two pounds. 
Then I cut of the shiny 
white belly of the pick- 
erel, shaped it into 
some resemblance of a 
frog and attached it 
to the gang of hooks. 
With this as a lure, I 
began trolling near 
where a small stream 
entered the lake. In a 
few minutes a great 
pickerel rose out of 
the deep water and 
took my bait with a 
savage jerk. The fish 
then sank to the bot- 
tom and I waited with 
all the patience I could 
command. When I be- 
lieved that the hooks 
and bait were well 
gorged, I struck. At 
once the fish began ‘to 
move off across the 
mouth of the stream. 
To follow it I must go 
into mud and water to my arm pits. 
I braced myself and with a stout pull 
turned the fish. My tackle was too 
heavy and strong to be broken and the 
contest lay between the fish and me. 
For more than twenty minutes we 
fought back and forth along a stretch 
of hard beach where I had firm foot- 
ing. Finally the fish weakened and I 
dragged it out. It was nearly a yard 
in length and must have weighed more 
than a dozen pounds. I had never be- 
fore caught a fish half so large. 


ea moss agates among the 
white pebbles on the beach occu- 
pied more of my time along the lake 
than did either the shooting or the fish- 


ing. It was a leisurely occupation that 
gave me much time to watch my sur- 
(Continued on page 616) 
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IME was, when the general im- 
pression prevailed throughout the 
Mississippi Valley that the 

grouse, and its smooth-legged cousin, 
the prairie chicken, were almost as 
rare as the dodo, but, thanks to intelli- 
gent conservation, and a few mild 
winters, these delectable feathered 
bipeds are again on the “hope list” of 
the ambitious sportsman of the Middle 
West. 

The season is short, and the restric- 
tions severe in some of the States, par- 
ticularly Kansas, but in others, as 
Nebraska, the ethical grouse hunter is 
not only welcomed, but every facility 
provided for his entertainment and 
enjoyment. 

Up in Northwestern Nebraska, along 
the middle fork of the Loup, and the 
Big and Little Dismal, the cowboy still 
reigns supreme, and it is here that one 
can still get a taste of the old West. 
The ranches are large, and the little 
villages few and far between. The 
endless sand hills, like huge African 
kopjes, extend far away beyond the 
horizon, and many of the valleys, popu- 
lated by white faced cattle, serve as 
settings for clear, cold, fresh water 
lakes. By the time the grouse season 
opens, October first, the local ducks 
also are ready for the table, and, under 
the guidance of a skilled cicerone, sev- 
eral weeks of excellent mixed shooting 
can be had. 

My old friend, Ben Weber, of 
Eclipse, occupies about the same rela- 
tive position in the Nebraska grouse 
field that Jack Dempsey does among 
the knights of the squared circle, and 
when Ben writes me that the chickens 
are ripe, I usually act on that impulse. 
Grouse hunting in the sand hills is 
hard work, however, and with the pass- 
ing of the years, and the accumulation 
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of much surplus adipose tissue, I find 
that I am not as supple and as 
sprightly as I once was. We have al- 
ways made it a point of honor not to 
shoot from a car, or even from a buck- 
board, and so a fat man generally 
earns about all the game he gets. 
Perhaps it was due to the artistic 
word painting of Askins and of 
Crossman, or, possibly, it was a sub- 
conscious desire to escape some of this 
gruelling labor, but in an unguarded 
moment I cajoled myseif into the belief 
that I might use a twenty-bore to ad- 
vantage, particularly in dealing with 
upland game. So I forwarded the 
measurements to an old and dependable 
Eastern friend who is in the gun busi- 
ness, and promptly forgot all about the 
matter. Several weeks later, the gun 
arrived, and when I freed: it of its oiled 
paper nightgown, it ‘was about the 
prettiest little thing that a confirmed 
gun crank ever beheld. The barrels 
were only twenty-six inches long, and 
the weight, six pounds, so in my col- 
lection of sturdy twelve bores, it looked 
like a gold encrusted toy. But it 
handled and balanced like a real gun, 
and was as firmly and solidly con- 
structed as any of its larger brethren. 


R. M. L. BISHOFF, a former uni- 

versity classmate, and one of my 
most intimate “brother shotgun luna- 
tics,” as the wife fondly calls him, took 
charge of the newcomer for a few days, 
and targeted it for me. The patterns 
were not large—what could one expect 
from seven-eighths of an ounce of 
shot?—but at forty yards practically 
every pellet was accounted for within a 
thirty-six inch circle, and the penetra- 
tion, estimated by means of some old 
medical magazines, was excellent. 
When I wrote Ben that I was going to 


The Twenty 
Bore as a 
Grouse Gun 


The Little Arm Proves a 
Winner in the 
Nebraskan Hills 


By RICHARD L. SUTTON, M.D 


bring a twenty-gauge, he wired back, 
“Come, but for goodness’ sake, bring a 
REAL GUN.” This curt advice nettled 
me, and when I packed up my old reli- 
able twelve-bore Purdy, I just slipped 
the smaller gun in, too. The journey 
to Mullen was a comfortable and un- 
eventful one, and Ben, in a leather 
jerkin, and a seven-inch Stetson, met 
us at the train. 


USED to wonder what ever tecame 

of the used motor cars, after they had 
served their day in the cities and 
towns. I do not wonder any more. 
They are taken into western Nebraska, 
for the ranchmen. Ben’s front yard 
resembles and automobile cemetery. A 


‘1907 Oldsmobile, and No. 23 of the 


original Ford (you may recall that the 
ten millionth Lizzie was recently born 
at Detroit), are the oldest in the col- 
lection, but a 1915 Dodge, a 1916 Ford 
and a 1917 Buick complete the list. 
These farmer-ranchers are for the most 
part born mechanics, and the way they 
can repair, and switch parts around on 
semi-defunct gasoline wagons, would 
give a Chicago mechanic the delirium 
tremens. Mr. Weber’s favorite is the 
antiquated Buick, an old seven pas- 
senger car with a broken down top 
which is ingeniously held in place by a 
few strands of barb wire. The brake 
bands are worn out, and when Ben 
wants to stop, he just lets her drift 
until she hits a sand bank. . 

One night, the engine died just as 
we reached the summit of a high, steep 
hill. There were only five men, four 
dogs, and about a hundred ducks in 
the car. It coasted backward for a 
distance of about five hundred yards, 
gaining speed at every revolution of 
the wheels. The ducks were the only 

(Continued on page 633) ° 
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A Unique Wild-Life Incident 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
| AM enclosing herewith a photograph 

of a very unique incident that hap- 
pened on Lake Tagish, which is in 
Northwestern British Columbia, on the 
line of the White Pass & Yukon Route. 
This lake is part of the waterway into 
the mining camp and tourist resort of 
Atlin, B. C., and is traversed by our 
Stern Wheel Steamer “Tutshi.” 


It is quite common on trips of the 
“Tutshi” to see both bear and moose 
either along the shores or swimming 
the lake. In this particular instance, 
the cow and calf depicted in the pic- 
ture were sighted swimming across the 
lake, and the steamer’s course was set 
to pass close by to give the tourists a 
good view of the animals in their primi- 
tive state. As the boat approached, 
the moose became frightened and start- 
ed for the nearest shore. The cow be- 
gan to outdistance the calf; and the 
ealf, seeing it was being left, began 
to bawl, as is the habit of a calf; at 
which the cow turned around, came 
back to where the calf was, and swing- 


. ing around in front of the calf, the calf 


climbed up with its front feet on to 

the cow’s back; and the camera has 

caught them in that position, just as 

they started away again for the shore. 

Feeling that this was a unique pic- 

ture, we thought that it would be in- 

teresting to your readers, and for that 
reason sent it to you. 

J. G. BLANCHARD, 
Gen’l Passenger Agent, 
White Pass & Yukon Route. 


Dr. Quackenbos Upheld 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


HAVE read with interest Dr. John 

D. Quackenbos’ letter in a recent 
issue of FOREST AND STREAM and can 
well believe the story he relates. Some 
years ago while fishing for mascalonge 
(called jack here) with a live minnow, 
line tied to a stiff pole and longer than 
the pole, I hooked a muskie, but on 
account of the length of the line was 
handicapped. I tried to lift the fish 
over some grape vines and in the at- 
tempt, a vine became entangled and the 
fish broke loose. 


Photo courtesy White Pass and Yukon Route 
Calf moose resting on cow’s back, Northwestern British Columbia. 


A friend not far away gave me an- 
other minnow and again I cast into 
the pool. Inside of fifteen minutes the 
fish struck again so I called my friend, 
who stepped down, reached out and got 
hold of the line and lifted the muskie 
over the vines onto dry land. I found 
that on the first occasion I had hooked 
the fish high up in the side of its 
mouth and the hook tore a gash fully 
two or three inches long, yet he came 
again 

This same friend and a brother of 
mine were fishing for brceok trout with 
worms. My brother had a strike and 
lifted a brook trout out of the water, 
but it fell back; then it struck my 
friend’s hook, but the line broke, leav- 
ing the hook in the base of the trout’s 
tongue. My friend came to me for an- 
other hook and soon was followed by 
my brother with the trout. My friend’s 
hook was cut out with a pocket knife. 
My brother’s hook, on the first strike, 
had split the trout’s mouth completely 
open on one side. 


ERNEST L. EWBANK, 
Hendersonville, N. C. 
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Robert O. Pecci holding his large 
rainbow trout. 


A Day on the Trout Stream 

DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
AVING been enjoying the other 
fellow’s stories of hunting and 
fishing I thought I would tell you of a 
successful fishing trip I had last year. 

During the trout season last year I 
had a day off, and as I am an ardent 
hunter and fisherman, I decided to go 
trout fishing in a nearby stream. I 
arrived at the stream and proceeded 
to rig up my 4% ounce fly rod. Prep- 
arations complete, I put on a royal 
coachman and proceeded to whip a 
likely looking pool. After a few casts 
I had a rise, but failed to hook the 
fish. Again I cast in the same place 
and again the fish took the fly and this 
time I hooked him. After a few 
minutes of battling I promptly brought 
him to net, a brown about eleven inches. 

Two more rainbows followed the 
brown into the creel, and as I could 
not get another rise from this pool, I 
proceeded up stream hooking a trout 
here and there. At noon time I had 
seventeen nice trout, consisting of 
rainbows, browns and natives ranging 
in length from ten to fourteen inches. 
After dinner I just lay in the grass 
and rested, for I was tired. 

How long I lay there I do not know, 
for I must have fallen asleep. When 
I awoke the sun was sinking fast, so 
I thought I would fish one more pool 
and call it a day. I changed the royal 
coachman for a gray hackle and start- 
ed for a pool above me. This pool was 
about thirty feet long and twenty feet 
wide. On the opposite bank were a 
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number of trees whose roots extended 
into the water and whose overhanging 
branches almost touched the water, 
forming a nice shady spot for Mr. 
Trout. 

I whipped the fly through the air and 
finally cast it near the overhanging 
branches. Nothing doing. Surely 
there must be something in this pool, 
so after a number of casts I carefully 
dried the fly in the air and cast to- 
wards the beginning of the pool. The 
fly floated on the water wonderfully. 
When it was about ten feet from me I 
started to strip in the line to begin a 
new cast. Then the fun started. There 
was a loud splash and my little rod 
doubled up severely. 

First he headed up stream (I think 
he was headed for Canada, for it was 
in that direction) and I gave him the 
butt as much as I dared, for I did not 
want to buy a new rod. After about 
ten minutes of pro and con he spotted 
those sheltering roots and started for 
them with a rush. How I ever stopped 
him I don’t know, but stop him I did, 
thanks to the new line and leader. 
After making two more unsuccessful 
attempts he began to tire, for he tried 
to sulk. 

I put all the strain I dared on the 
rod but I could not budge him. Finally 
I struck upon a bright idea that I have 
heard of but never practiced. I be- 
gan rapping on the rod with my right 
hand. This proved successful and he 
made two or three rushes. It was plain 
he was tiring as his rushes grew 
shorter each time. Meanwhile the sun 
was fading fast and I realized I must 
land him quick, if at all. Finally he 
turned over on his side and I lead him 
gently, ever so gently, into the landing 
net. There was not a struggle left in 
him when he was in the net, because 
he fought, as all rainbows do, gamely. 

How wonderful he looked with the 
sinking sun shining upon his glisten- 
ing sides and how wonderfully propor- 
tioned he was. Surely he was the king 
of all trout and I took my hat off to 
him. I then weighed and measured 
him and found he weighed 3% pounds 
and was 19% inches in length. It took 
about a half hour of hard fighting to 
land him. Whenever I look at him I 
can dream that glorious battle over and 
over again. 

I wish FOREST AND STREAM the best 
of luck and hope I will be able always 
to enjoy its delightful articles. 

RosBert O. PEccl, Irvington, N. J. 


Believes Dr. McCary Has Over- 
estimated 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
i you will kindly give me a little 
space in your valuable publication, 
I would appreciate it very much, as I 


would surely like to take issue with an 
article appearing in your August num- 
ber, under head of “The 20-Bore On 
Quail,” page 484, and-signed by Dr. B. 
J. McCary, Norfolk, Va. 

In this article he states that he killed 
456 quail out of 500 shot at, and then 
shot some few times at other game. 
This shooting is possible but not prob- 
able, as I do not believe that there is 
a man living to-day that can average 
91%% on quail and take the shots as 
they come, that is long shots, and hard 
brush shots. Mr. Jim Jordon (de- 
ceased), Greensboro, N. C., was con- 
ceded to be one of the best, if not the 
best, quail shots this country has ever 
known, and he could not do this, figur- 
ing 914%% as an average for a sea- 
son’s shooting. 

It sums up to this: The doctor has 
evidently made a mistake in the num- 
ber of shells shot, or quail killed, or 
else the game laws of Virginia have 
been very badly broken, as their laws 
plainly read: Bag limit 15 birds per 
day, or 150 per season. Season opens 
November 15th and closes January 
31st. 

The above remarks are made in the 
kindest spirit, and I trust to hear fur- 
ther from Dr. McCary. 

“Over and Under.” 
W. B. AREY, Salisbury, N. C. 


Questions Existence of Jew-Fish 
in San Francisco Bay 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


N a recent number of your always 

interesting and usually accurate 
journal appears a photo of a stalwart- 
looking young man standing by the 
side of an unusually large jew-fish 
claimed to have been caught “off of 
Point Reyes, San Francisco Bay.” 
There is no disputing the fish and its 
size. Not descending to punning, there 
is something fishy in the item. In the 
first place, Point Reyes is situated on 
the coast of California, a little over 
sixty miles north of the Golden Gate, 
the entrance to the harbor of San Fran- 
cisco. The catching of a jew-fish in 
that region or even in San Francisco 
bay would be such a rare and unusual 
occurrence, that the local papers would 
be full of it. No such news item has 
appeared in the San Francisco papers. 
I believe I am correct in stating that 
there is no record of a jew-fish ever 
having been caught in San Francisco, 
much less in the ocean in this latitude, 
in which statement I am supported by 
Mr. Harry Golcher, an ardent sports- 
mean and dealer in sporting goods for 
more than 39 years. These huge fish 
may rarely come as far nortk as the 
Santa Barbara channel, which is about 
100 miles north of their usual habi- 
tat around Catalina and the adjacent 





islands. I do not wish to decry the 
young man’s prowess as an angler, 
but if he caught the fish he certainly 
did not catch it where he says he did. 
I write this in the interest of truth 
and accuracy. 

JOHN C. SPENCER, M.D., 


San Francisco, California. 


Commenting on the .410 Bore 

DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
FTER reading “Possibilities of the 
.410 Bore Shotgun” in the June 
and July issues of FOREST AND STREAM, 
I should like to tell of my experience 
with the ultra-small bore. I have ac- 
cepted the statements therein con- 
tained, though it seems almost miracu- 
lous that % of an ounce of shot should 
give such startling results. 

I have experimented with two .410 
guns, but not in the fields. One was a 
Winchester single shot which I received 
as a prize for winning the 100 bird 
handicap at the Rumson County Club. 
After trying it out with considerable 
satisfaction I gave it to a boy friend. 
The other is an H. & R. which I bought 
to shoot wild cockerels for family use. 
Neither would be of any use to me in 
the fields. 

I am just wasting time and effort if 
I use anything less than % oz. shot 
which I do in a light 28 bore. I had 
this gun made about ten years ago for 
rail shooting and found it so satisfac- 
tory that I use it also for quail and 
snipe, usually in preference to my 20 
gauge guns or my light 12 gauge. Of 
course, it is not. so effective as my 20 
gauge, but it is handier and faster. 


Po 


Photo courtesy of Northern Pacific Ry. 


My way of boring, or rather rebor- 
ing, a small gauge gun is to get a 
uniform distribution of the pellets over 
a 24 in¢h circle at from 25 to 35 yards, 
not a thick center and scattering out- 


skirts which most full choke 28 bores — 


give. % of an ounce of shot has 
too few pellets to waste one-half of 
them on non-effective edges or out- 
skirts. 

I should judge that Dr. Vance would 
be real handy in the fields with a .22 
calibre pump or automatic. 

I expect to get and try one of the 20 
gauge 20 inch barrel Maximin guns 
made by Davis-Warner Co. Mr. F. B. 
Warner says they are great shooters. 

THomMAS H. GRANT, Red Bank, N. J. 


The Popular Enmity Toward 
Snakes 

DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 
] HAVE had the pleasure of reading 

Dr. Masson’s article on “Hunting 
Copperhead Snakes” in the July issue 
of your magazine. I would like to add 
to his arguments about the enmity of 
most people towards snakes. I have 
caught quite a few snakes, although 
none poisonous, and have had them at 
home for pets. The mere mentioning 
of the name snake to some people 
makes them shudder. I asked a friend 
once why he disliked snakes and he re- 
plied he hated anything that crawls. 
The answer to this argument is that 
God in His wisdom saw fit to make the 
snake’s means of locomotion a crawl- 
ing movement. 

The snake makes a very agreeable 
pet if correctly handled. It is easily 


The protection that the Yellowstone offers the thousands of deer within its 


boundaries has made them fearless. 


They are very fond of flapjacks and 


seem to know when the ranger’s breakfast is over and expect to share the 


left over pancakes. 


The fawns are timid and remain at a distance. A 


mother deer will often carry a flapjack to her little one. 
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Mountain sheep on a ranger’s cabin. 


fed and I have even gotten a small 
ground snake to drink milk from a 
medicine dropper. I happened to be 
giving some American chameleons a 
drink, using this method, and while 


holding the snake I tried the dropper 


on the snake. The snake retains the 
milk unless handled after drinking it. 
Dr. Masson’s means of catching cop- 
perheads is a good method. I used it 
with a friend of mine to catch water 
snakes sunning themselves on logs. I 
might add that Dr. Masson would find 
that using enameled fish line is an 
easier method of making a snake stick. 
CHESTER O. FRENCH, JR., 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Raising Fur-Bearing Animals 
By HARDISON PATTON 


In an exhaustive volume of 446 pages 
the author has written what proves to 
be the most complete book on fur rais- 
ing we have yet seen. The information 
is compiled from thirty years of actual 
experience in the field and in handling 
fur-bearing animals. There are chap- 
ters on fur animals in general, den 
construction and various animals such 
as the muskrat, fox, mink, raccoon, 
otter, marten, fisher, weasel, ermine, 
beaver, opossum, skunk and _ rabbit. 
There is also a chapter on killing and 
pelting fur bearers, and the methods 
described enable the rancher to get top 
prices for his product. This book is 
well illustrated with pen drawings by 
the author and may be obtained from 
FOREST AND STREAM Book Department 
for $6.00, postpaid. 
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The Story of Jack, and Other 
Dog Stories 
By Horace LYTLE 


There are many people who will 
agree that a really good dog story is 
as fine a piece of entertainment as can 
be found, and all such will delight in 
this unusual group of stories written 
by a man who knows dogs as few do. 
In these stories are humor, pathos and 
real drama, and in each one the chief 
character is a dog, airedale, collie, set- 
ter, or hound. Here is an unforget- 
table gallery of dog portraits: Jack, 
the lovable airedale who liked butter 
cakes and who fought to the death with 
a vicious Eskimo dog in Nome; Sandy’s 
“golf dog,” Bruce, who was allowed 
in the championship match as a caddy; 
Old Frank, the setter, who “held his 
point” while a whirling snowstorm 
nearly buried him; and others equally 
vivid with interest and life. It is @& 
book that contains the companionship, 
the affection, the heroism, and the good 
sense that are to be found in dogs such 
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as “Jack,” “Pal,” “Old Frank,” and 
the rest. Published by D. Appleton 
& Co., New York, for $1.50. 


Lure of the Wilds 
By EstTHER NELSON KARN 


A book of charming little verses con- 
cerning the woods, fields and waters. 
The authoress is thoroughly conversant 
with the ways of nature and has the 
pleasing faculty of creating within the 
reader a mood essential to the fullest 
enjoyment of her theme. Her subject 
matter covers a wide range. On one 
page she treats lightly the domestic 
difficulties of a family of frogs; then 
through such chapters as The Mar- 
riage of May, Dance of the Snowflakes 
and To a Waterlily she leads the reader 
to things philosophic. Of such char- 
acter are the verses Along the Way, 
Maxims and The Hero of Every Day. 
Sentiment rather than sentimentality, 
characterizes the work throughout. 
Published by The Four Seas Company, 
Boston, Mass. Price $2.00. 


Sitting up but not barking. The cook at Lake Camp, Yellowstone National 


Park, is not as friendly to the bears as she appears in the picture. 


Her 


kitchen is fitted with screen doors, but what’s a screen door to a hungry 
bear? The ready broom works many times without striking the floor 
during the course of the season. 


Fresh Tracks in the Belgian 
Congo 
By HERMANN NORDEN 


Interest in Africa seems to be a 
perennial thing if we may judge from 
the number of books published yearly 
having to do with the Dark Continent. 
Occasionally an exceptionally good book 
appears giving us a new slant on the 
ways of the natives, economic condi- 
tions, big game hunting and other 
things strictly African. Such a book 
is Fresh Tracks In the Belgian Congo. 
Profusely illustrated with unusual 
photographs, it is interesting through- 
out its 298 pages of well written, 
printed matter. A map in the front of 
the book describes the course taken 
from the eastern frontier to the river 
itself. Published by Small Maynard & 
Co., Boston, Mass. Obtainable from 
FOREST AND STREAM book department. 


The 20 Bore in New Brunswick 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


HAVE just read with considerable 

interest in the August issue of For- 
EST AND STREAM an article by Dr. B. 
J. McCary of Norfolk, Va. 

While we have no quail here, we do 
have very good shore bird ghooting, 
and the variety consists of black- 
breasted plover, beadle heads, summer 
and winter yellowlegs and golden 
plover. These are what the law allows 
one to shoot. They arrive in goodly 
numbers about August 10th and the 
season opens on the 15th. 

Up until last year I had been shoot- 
ing a 12-gauge Lefever, but bought a 
20-gauge Ithaca and I find it the best 
gun I have used. No 12-gauge gun is 
required for shore birds, although I 
would not have agreed with Dr. Mc- 
Cary in 1923, but certainly I do now. 
I kill as many birds as we can use at 
the house, kill them as clean and in a 
more sportsmanship manner. The limit 
is 15 birds, but we do not kill that 
many as we cannot use them. 

I agree with Dr. McCary that soft 
shot is quie the right thing to use, as 
well as No. 10s in size, as the birds de- 
coy close in, possibly no farther than 
the rise of quail over pointing dogs. 

My 20-gauge Ithaca is a No. 1 Grade 
with 26-inch barrels, right barrel cyl- 
inder and left barrel modified choke. 
This boring suits quite well, but I may, 
at some future date, get an extra set 
of barrels with right modified choke 
and left full choke. 

Here’s wishing every success to For- 
EST AND STREAM, and I hope that more 
readers will give their opinions on 
guns, etc., in this very interesting de- 
partment. 

JOHN L. WISHART, 
Wishart’s Point, N. B. 





Free 
Shooting 
Information 


Captain Askins has just written a 
new book about Super-X that we'll 
be glad to send you on request. Is 
there anything you want to know 
about your guns or ammunition? 
Let our technical men answer your 
questions. 


Do you know about the many big 
developments which have made 
Western the choice of the world’s 
crack shots? Super-X for long 
range; Xpert for quality and low 
price in a smokeless shell; the 
Lubaloy bullet which prevents 
metal fouling in high-power rifles; 
the Open-Point Expanding. bullets, 
for deadly killing power; the 
Marksman L. R. .22 for amazing 
accuracy in small-bore shooting. 


Literature telling all about them is 
yours for the asking. Always glad 
to hear from you, 


THIS YEAR YOU CAN GET THEM 


Bleak dawn .. . whistling wind and the swish of water. . . . You crouch 
in the silence, tense and alert . . . suddenly the decoys grow restless and 
begin to call... then, in they come, right over your head... you hear 
the rustle of beating wings... but they’re too high—too high at least 
for ordinary loads. ... 


You've been there yourself. Waited an hour. Perhaps two or more. 
Watched them come over just out of range, refuse to circle, and go on. 
Not even a trigger pulled. . . . But it’s a different story when you're shooting 
Super-X. 


This Western long-range load, with its close patterns and concentrated 
shot string, reaches out and gets them instead of letting them pass by. 
Kills them cleanly 15 to 20 yards beyond the range of ordinary loads. 
Thousands of sportsmen are doing it. You can, too. 


In shotgun shells as well as rifle and revolver cartridges WesTERN has been 
responsible for most of the important improvements made in recent years. 
Xpert, a new smokeless shell at a surprisingly low price, has already won 
great popular favor for ordinary all-round shooting. The Wesrern Field 
shell has been the standard among the world’s best shots for twenty years 
and each year adds new records and championships to its string. Super-X, 
Field, Xpert—you, too, can do better shooting with the ammunition that 
is the choice of champions, 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 1048 Broadway, East Alton, IIL 


AMMUNITION 


It will identify you. 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream, 





REG. U. S. Pat. Off. 


The Greatest Sporting Goods 
Store in the World 


Lowland and 
Upland Shooting 


Ze 


Foreign and American shot- 
guns, fitted to your exact re- 
quirements—man or woman. 


Special agency for Hussey 
and - Westley-Richards Eng- 
lish Shotguns. 

Langs, Greeners, Dalys, Pur- 
deys, Woodwards, Scotts, Pirlets, 
Francottes, all the prominent 
American makes. 

Complete selection of sporting 
guns, including standard big game 
rifles. 

Burberry gabardine shooting 
suits, Harris tweed suits, mole- 
skin and corduroy jackets, sleeve- 
less suits of Cold Stream duck 
and khaki—hunting shirts and 
headgear—sturdy hunting sweat- 
ers. 

Scotch grain water-tight shoot- 
ing. boots, Indian tan-oiled moc- 
casins, waders, rubber boots and 
leather-top rubber bog shoes. 


dbercrombie 
& Fitch Co- 


EZRA H. FITCH, President 


Madison Avenue and 45th St. 
New York 


“Where the Blazed Trail 
Crosses the Boulevard” 


In writing to advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


Chrysops the Golden Eyed 


Black and Tan Flies with Spotted Wings 


and Golden Eyes. 


They Have a Bill Like 


a Gimlet and a Bloodthirsty Disposition 


By A. B. CHAMPLAIN 


day is bright and warm, and 

the boat is anchored in a likely 
spot. Your eyes are on the line, and 
your mind is occupied with the antici- 
pation of a struggle with the prize 
bass, when—zing! you get a dig on the 
arm or neck that brings a drop of 
biood to the surface. The golden-eyed 
flies are on the job. 

Or, you may go bathing in your 
favorite hole in the lake or river, and 
you~ soon find 
that the golden- 
eyed flies are ly- 
ing in wait. If 
they are numer- 
ous enough you 
may just as well 
call it off until 
these bloodthirsty 
pests are absent. 

Perhaps you 
are strolling 
along a woody 
road in the moun- 
tain, and a host 
of these annoying 
creatures are on 
your trail, buzzing about your head or 
sitting on your hat eyeing you im- 
pudently, and just waiting for you to 
stop for a second—then a concerted at- 
tack that spoils your day. 

Many fishermen and outdoor en- 
thusiasts come to me every summer 
with similar stories: “They nearly ate 
us alive! Black and tan flies with 
spotted wings and golden eyes. Only 
a bit larger than a house fly, but with 
a bill like a gimlet and a bloodthirsty 
disposition that compels us to sit up 
and take notice.” 

“What are they and where do they 
come from?” 

The Chrysops, so called on account 
of their beautiful golden yellow eyes, 
which are often marked with darker 
lines and spots, are also known as “deer 
flies,” “breeze flies,’ and “ear flies.” 
They belong to the horse fly family, 
and there are a great number of 
species. They are found almost every- 
where, each climate or environment 
having its own particular kind. 


ee happen to be out fishing—the 


NLY the females of the species 
possess the bloodthirsty character 
that brings them to our attention. 
They are provided with powerful 
lancetlike mouth parts, by means of 


Chrysops vittatus, the deer fly. 


which they inflict the painful bites. 
The males are flower feeders and live 
on the juices and nectar of plants, and 
also upon fermenting sap (we seldom 
come in contact with them). 

The eggs of the golden-eyed flies are 
usually deposited in small masses upon 
the leaves or stems of water plants and 
grasses growing along the marsh or 
swamp. When first laid they are light 
in color, but soon turn brown or black, 
and may easily be observed in the 
neighborhood of 
their breeding 
places. 

Upon hatching, 
the young Chry- 
sops, which are 
small whitish 
larvae or worm- 
like creatures, 
drop to the water 
or muddy shore. 
Here among the 
mucky _ growth 
the young golden- 
eyed flies live a 
carnivorous life, 
working their 
way through the moist earth-and mud, 
searching for worms, snails and insect 
larvae upon which they feed by suck- 
ing the juices or body fluids. 


N this manner they pass considerable 

time growing and feeding. Finally 
they are ready to go through the proc- 
ess or metamorphosis that brings them 
into a different stage of life: that most 
wonderful change in which the wings 
and legs and other members of a ma- 
ture body are formed, and finally the 
perfect golden-eyed fly will emerge, 
leaving the shell of its old self protrud- 
ing from the ground. 

After a short period during which 
the wings and body dry off, and after 
a few preliminary attempts at flying, 
the Chrysops is off to join the hosts of 
its kind. 

Golden-eyed flies are swift in flight, 
and after mating the females soon start 
out in pursuit of animals both large 
and small, which they attack with their 
strong beaks, and gorge themselves 
with blood. Human beings are not ex- 
cepted, and we find that the bites of 
the female Chrysops are painful, and 
may smart for some time. Some blood 
may flow, but the swelling, if any, soon 
disappears. On the whole, the bites of 
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these insects are less injurious than 


those of mosquitoes and gnats, but |} 


there is always the chance for secon- 
dary infection; so remember that the 
wounds should not be rubbed or 
scratched at any time. The author has 
found that a dab of alcohol and iodine 
will quickly relieve and cure any ill 
effects from these bites. Mosquito net- 
ting veils have been used by persons 
who were compelled to remain quiet in 
the presence of these flies, but the sim- 
plest and best means of protection are 
repellants. Certain substances that are 
almost as annoying as the insects them- 
selves are used, but these only offend 
our olfactory sense, and do not punc- 
ture our hides. There are a number 
of these, but I have found in my tramps 
and collecting trips through the woods 
and meadows, where the golden-eyed 
flies hold sway, that a rag saturated 
with kerosene was a good preventative. 
This I placed around my neck (but not 
in contact with the skin), around the 
wrists, or pinned on my hat. Another 
bit of advice—always wear a hat when 
in the domain of the Chrysops; it gives 
them a place upon which to roost, and 
helps to save the face and neck from 
attack. 

Of course, the golden-eyed flies are 
nothing compared to certain kinds of 
mosquitoes, black-flies and no-see-ums, 
but that is another story. 


Enjoys Forest and Stream 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


NCLOSED please find a money or- 
der for $2.00, the cost of this year’s 
subscription to FOREST AND STREAM. 

I enjoy the magazine very much al- 
though I do not fish or hunt, nor travel 
much—I teach; but with FoREST AND 
STREAM before me, I can tramp, if not 
sail, away in fancy. I find it very 
restful. The advertisements alone are 
alluring. From its pages a small boy 
and I secured the most fascinating cat- 
alogues and pamphlets telling of camp 
equipment, portable boats, guns, fish- 
ing rods, flies, lines and baits. 

He read all that came most eagerly, 
and made flies from smali feathers. 
He is now in camp in Vermont and can 
pass camp tests easily. I pass my copy 
on to another small boy, now, who tries 
to make the things Nessmuk draws. 

All articles on dogs find me reading 
them over and over. I have just lost 
my handsome Airedale, the son of 
Abbey King Nobbler, and I am so lost 
for a boon companion for my walks. I 
hope to get another soon, but can’t 
hope for one like my lost one. 

This is just to let you know that I 
find your magazine most interesting 
and broadening, so it pleases me to tell 
you so. 

EpItH MCKINNY, 
Germantown, Penn. 


“Why Don’t You Get a PARKER?” 


“You're just as good a shot as | am, Jim; but your gun isn't fast 
enough. Take this Parker of mine; it’s balanced to a hair and snaps 
to my shoulder for a hard shot as naturally as if it was a part of me. 
And it always shoots hard and true.” 


Master workmanship in every detail of Parker manufacture pro- 
duces perfect balance and long range killing power that raises the 
shooter's ability to the highest degree. That is why the biggest bag 
or the best score usually goes to the man with a.Parker. 


PARKER TROJAN MODEL 


Other grades up to $775. Catalog on request. 


Do you want a hard shooting duck gun with a killing pattern 
at an extreme range? PARKER BROS. will build one to your 
order that has no superior. 


PARKER BROS., Master Gun Makers : 
29 Cherry St., Meriden, Conn., U.S. A. 


Pacific Coast Agent: A. W. duBray, Box 102, San Francisco 


The “‘Old Reliable’’ 


PARKER GUN 
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“This fascinat ing 
business offers you 


REAL MONEY 


HERE is real enjoyment as well as 

good profits in raising Windswept 
Quality Silver Foxes. It is interesting 
outdoor work, requiring..né previous 
experience. The important thing is to 
get strong, healthy foxes with good 
pelts. Windswept Quality Silvers are 
scientifically selected, fed, mated, and 
cared for. Our twelve years’ experience 
is at your service in helping you make 
the largest possible profits. 


Write today for full details of our 
four plans which make it easy to get 
started, even though you own no land 
or do not want to leave your present 
occupation, 


Windswept 
LSC Rs BB, 


LEARN 
Silver Fox Farming 


Mail course now obtainable 
in a new uncrowded field. 
Condensed, practical, 
no written answers re- 
quired. Special introduc- 
tory price $25.to first pur- 
chaser in each county. 

DUFFUS SILVER FOX CORP. 
Dept. J. 38 W. 34th Street, New York 


Get this new Trapper's Book. Shows new and 
best traps and supplies, lowest prices. Tells 
how to trap, grade and ship furs, latest Game 
lews. Fur price lists ond tags--ALL FREE. Write! 


oe = Oe oe ee Se aeaneeeceaeae eo 
FOUKE FUR CO., 889 Fouke Bidg., St.Louls, Mo. 
Send Free Catalog and Price Lists described above. 
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In the Ris Brunswick Bush. 


Henry Braithwaite’s Tales 


of the 


Forest 


The Canada Lynx 


HE Canada Lynx is another of 
4. our valuable fur-bearing ani- 

mals, but like all the others it is 
fast disappearing. I remember when 
I first began hunting they: were so nu- 
merous that the boss at one camp 
caught thirty in one trap through the 
winter. Then they were only worth a 
dollar or a dollar and a half. 

I remember one trip round one of 
my lines of getting fifteen, going and 
coming. It was a long line and took 
me ten days to go and come, but of 
course I spent considerable time skin- 
ning. They were worth at that time 
two dollars and a half apiece, on an 
average, and since then I have known 
them to be thirty or forty dollars. 

They are very easily trapped, for 
their curiosity gets them into many 
scrapes. If you put a piece of red rag 
in back of the trap they have got to 
investigate it and get in the trap. On 
lakes I often entice them toward the 
trap by taking a burned fire brand or 
something black and stick it up in the 
lake. They will come to see what it 
is and if you have the trap near 
on the shore they will find it. 

They are very timid animals but 
desperate fighters when they have to 
be. They have been known to attack 
men. I once knew an old man who 
showed me scars on his back and arms 
from what he called an “Injun de./1.” 
It sprang off a tree onto him one night 
and mauled him badly. No doubt it 
was a lynx. They kill caribou and deer 
quite easily. 


They are great climbers. I once had 
one get into a steel trap that was 
fastened to a small tree. When I came 
to the place where the trap had been, 
it was gone. Searching for hours 
through the woods, I found no trace 
of it and I came back to where I had 
set the trap to boil my kettle and have 
dinner. While lying back waiting for 
the kettle to boil, I happened to look 
up into a big tree overhead and there 
was the lynx, trap, bush and all. It 
had got wound fast round the limb of 
the tree and the lynx was dead. 

Lynx are invariably infested with 
fleas. I knew of one hunter foolish 
enough to skin a lynx and put the skin 
under his head for a pillow. He didn’t 
sleep much that night and had to 
change his clothes in the morning when 
he found out what the matter was. 


ONTRARY to most animals, when 

the lynx gets into a trap and finds 
he is fast, he quietly sits down and 
eats all his bait and is prepared to 
fight when the trapper comes along. I 
remember once of going along the line 
with my partner. While I was fixing 


a trap he went ahead to the next trap. | 


For some time we had been getting 
lynxes of very poor quality and when 
I saw him standing in front of the trap 
I wondered what the trouble was. 
When I came up he said, “Now, there 
is a lynx worth skinning.” I looked 
and saw he was a beauty; very large 
with fur very bright and silvery. My 
partner started up to kill the lynx, but 
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he gave a spring, and being caught only 
by one toe, he broke loose and delib- 
erately walked away. I passed the re- 
mark that “he wasn’t such a handsome 
animal after all.” My partner gave 
me a very mournful look but said noth- 


ing. 















HAVEN’T caught any lynx for ten 

years and have seen only a few 
tracks. The bay lynxes are now tak- 
ing their place and are getting quite 
plentiful. They go by the name of bob 
cat and are much the same as the Can- 
ada lynx, only not as Irge, but are 
equally as bad for killing deer. They 
have a much longer tail and smaller 
feet which are not half the size of 
those of the Canada lynx. 


























DEFIANCE 


A shell that 
gives a whale of 
a lot of shoot- 
ing for little 
money. Loaded 
with No. 2 
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Unnatural History or the Mystery 
of the Little Blue 
DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


N an early day my grandfather set- 
tled on the Little Blue near where 























it empties into the muddy waters ot Smokeless pow- 
the Missouri. This was a beautiful | der. Suppliedin 
a variety of loads 


region of wooded hills and swift flow- | 
ing streams that were afterwards | 
made famous by the exploits of the 
James boys. 

My grandfather kept a small flock | 
of chickens to supply the “Ham-an,” 
which was much esteemed even in those | 
days. The chickens kept disappearing | 
mysteriously, and in spite of the traps 
set for the thief the flock kept dwin- 
dling down until only one old hen re- 
mained. 

My grandfather arose early one 
morning and, with his trusty rifle in e 
his hand, secreted himself in the limbs I h B l h 
of a shell bark hickory tree that stood Cc 1g ree 
close to the running stream. He had by 
not long to wait. Soon there was a f iE d 
ripple on the water and the head of O C Cc shot shell worl 
an enormous channel catfish, with a 
worm in its mouth, slowly flopped its In the eyes of shooters these three types of shot-shells 
way on be banks a ao ha stand supreme. The first is a powerful long-range shell for 

own; n concealing i e- 
bat et pete Ope bringing down the high- fliers. The second is a high-grade, 


hind a clump of bushes, it made a 
clucking noise like a rooster does when all-around shell that gives the shooter a choice of standard 


it has found a dainty morsel for its owders. The third ij i i 
a ae ae Gee P , third is a quality shell at a low price. Each 


covering all 
shooting needs. 


































































thought, the call of her mate, came is the ultimate shot-shell in its particular class when it carries 
running to pick up the worm. As she the US trademark — for more than half a century a guaranty 
passed the clump of bushes, the chan- a . ‘ 
el Gi; alebb dale tains Sane hi of dependable ammunition. United States Cartridge Company, 
wards her; but as he leaped a rifle 111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
shot rang out in the crisp morning air, 
and the career of the chicken catching wnt 
fish was ended. The mystery of the ae list 
; any A oH rm 
Little Blue was solved! aR, Ra , NG Loy ye 
Ira E. Gort. ae we N ce % Al 

(1S Mhotohelis 
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breast, 1 match and 
ree large me 
pockets the otal 
width of the coat; 
corduroy collar and 


O. M. E. {name on request} 

writes: “Perhaps you would be 

interested to know that my fath- 

> Z er and I have used Red Head 
cuffs; and ventilated Brand Products for the last ten 
gussets under the ars and will say they are satis- 
arms. The coat actory in every way. / stillhave 
ee been looking a 
- pur six years ago using 
RED HEADBRAND them continuaily in the summer 
Hunting Pants for fishing and hunting in the 
a ee fall. They are absolurely the 

unting garment as they are 

bak kets water and wind proof and every 
forced hunter knows these things are 
edges; essential for outdoor use.” For 
large t comfort, looks, wear and rain- 
warion protection—youcan bankonRed 

aes on- Head Brand Hunting Clothes. 


front_ out- 

side reinforced; full Sold by the best dealers 

length; or knee-lace everywhere 

with special knee 

tucks for comfort. ALWARD-ANDERSON- 
SOUTHARD Co. 

909 West Chicago Avenue 

Chicago, U.S. A. 


REDHEAD BRAND 
un Cases 
A complete line of full- 


locked Gun ;em- 
exclusive features 

ag the patented U- 
shaped partition insur- 
ing snug fit, reinforced 


Korlingd and expertly 
nteriin expertly 
Ee 


FREE 


ee tes IPMENT 


request. 


HOFEMAN— 


O Minute 
GUN BLUEIN 


This is the blueing used by the Hoffman Arms —_ 
Company on all fine-buiit-to-order arms. Rece 
ommended by Major Townsend Whelen, Capt. 
Crossman, Chas. Landis, Capt. Askins and every 
arm expert and authority in the country. Don’t Titers 
Fisk disappointment with a worthless ‘‘lacquer’”’ 
or ‘‘paint”’ uncer the name of blueing. Hoffman 
Gun Blueing is the only solution on the market 
for 5 years, sold under a money-back guarantee. & 
Anyone can do a beautiful and lasting job of blue- Rdyaegt 
ing in 20 min. by following the simple «lirections, 

Send money order for $2.50 for bottle—enough tv blue 


6 guns. Money back if not satisfied. 
THE HOFFMAN CHEMICAL CO. ARDMORE, OKLA 
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Get This Sightand 
«) Be aBetter Shot 


Faster, more accurate than any open rear 
sight. Fits most American sporting rifles 
At your dealer's, or give us his name and 
make, model and caliber of gun. Write for 
free folder, or send 10c for complete catalog 
and manual. 


Lyman Gun Sight Corporation 
110 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 


LYMAN 
SIGHTS 


Better YourAim 
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Some Reasons for the Angler’s Lack of Success 


Written and Illustrated 
By LOUIS RHEAD 2 


evident every season not only 

from the duffer but the expert 
angler also, and it may be mentioned 
itis not confined to any local or par- 
ticular section in spite of the tremen- 
dous number of fish planted annually 
by the various state hatcheries. The 
reasons fish don’t bite are various and 
some of these causes are here set forth 
by the writer from studies of brook 
trout in his own ponds at close and 
familiar range, that, perhaps, may be 
of value to the unsuccessful angler of 
every grade. 

No one will deny the top notch am- 
bition of the average fisherman is. to 
catch trout, then comes the bass, 
pickeral, and mascalonge with an iso- 
lated few salmon anglers—no one 
doubts but what the trouts are easier 
to capture under normal conditions in 
Spring when they feed almost entirely 
on surface insects to display their 
presence in sight of the angler. His 
wail, “why don’t they bite,” comes not 
at that time, but later in the season 
when not nearly so voracious, their 
food being less plentiful. 

It has been stated by expert trout 
culturists that scarcely 5% of the eggs 
developed naturally, by wild trout, at- 
tain to a yearly state, so numerous and 
so varied are the enemies, aside from 
man, that devour trout during that 
interval. 


io pitiful appeal becomes more 


HE difference is enormous with 

cultivated. trout which average 
from ninety to ninety-five per cent. up 
to three year old fish. When we con- 
sider that from the time the fry has 
consumed the egg sack the sustenance 
of cultivated trout consists of artificial 
food, chopped beefs hearts, and, of 


natural foods, worms, insects, min- 
nows and creepers they know nothing 
whatever, it is no wonder that when 
planted in wild waters, they take no 
food for days, perhaps weeks, until 
hunger and instinct forces them to feed, 
and before so doing they wander 
around their new environment of six to 
fifteen in number, wondering perhaps, 
after a life spent in fifteen feet of 
space, how unlimited is the new water 
world. 

After the writer’s pond was stocked 
in March with brook trout ranging 


_ from fry to fifteen inch fish, it was in- 


teresting to watch how each different 
size fish, in groups, would swim all 
along the different intersecting dams— 
two of: still water and three dividing 
runways. 


oe large fish finally located in deep» 
quiet water, and the medium size 
in quick water just below little water-. 
falls, the fry taking to the woedy 
edges of the shallows. During March 
and April the large fish had to be fed 
on chopped meat, then natural foods— 
insects, worms and minnows were not: 
available until early May when they 
would rise with avidity to the artificial 
fly and gobble up live minnow and 
worms as fast as they were offered as 
food. 

At the same period, the middle of 
May, the writer assisted in planting 
200 fourteen inch rainbows in a lake 
at Patchogue that contained abundant 
natural] food of all kinds. All through 
May, June and July many anglers tried 
every kind of bait, natural and arti- 
ficial, but few, if any, had been cap- 
tured. “Why don’t they bite?” was the 
universal cry. They were seen jump- 
ing above the surface many times, but 
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none was captured. They are still 
there and the reason is that the lake 
contains more food of many kinds than 
is needed to sustain them. 

On a lake near the writer’s home 
where good-sized minnows are abun- 
dant, there were planted thirty fifteen- 
inch rainbows. The same question was 
put by a friend, “why don’t these fine 
fish bite?” Only one answer could be 
given; they were hatchery fed fish, so 
wait awhile till they get hungry, but 
weeks have gone by and they must be 
very hungry waiting for hatchery food. 
Candidly, the writer has but one an- 
swer: the fish take all the food re- 
quired without effort. 


ANY well-known anglers who visit 
the Catskill region annually have 
been asking, this season, why trout 
don’t respond. Luck has been practi- 
cally nil, not only in the Catskill, but 
in the Eastern and Western states. A 
bass fisherman of undoubted ability 
writes: “Have done nothing so far, why 
don’t the bass and pickeral bite?” We 
now come to several reasons why the 
situation is so, though I cannot solve it 
definitely. First, fish as a rule (unlike 
humans) hardly ever overgorge. Bass 
and pike and also trout abstain from 
feeding for days, sometimes weeks. A 
party of three caught 40 good-sized bass 
from a river teeming with natural food 
and yet not a single bass had a vestige 
of food in its stomach. True it is, the 
writer caught a large trout in whose 
stomach was a teacup full of insects 
and several minnows, but that was in 
May when insects were extremely abun- 
dant. 
It would be foolish, indeed untrue, to 
state that any particular species of fish, 
trout, bass or pike, hardly ever eat. 


PRACTICAL ADVICE 


OOK in your Shooter’s Guide, Bill, and 
seeif youcan find the right thing to say.” 


The new Hercules SHOOTER’S GUIDE 


They do, I can see from my window 
where two large trout lie still at the 
bed of the pool. Many visits at close 
quarters find them perfectly motionless 
at the bottom in exactly the same situa- 


1 contains chapters on Better Game Bird 
Shooting, Food for Game Birds, Speed of 
Flight of Birds, Shotgun Boring for Field 
Shooting, and Camp Food and Firewoods— 
all chock-full of unusual and useful infor- 
mation. It is illustrated with twelve of the 


Bill and Jim paintings which have ap- 
ared in sportsmen’s publications. For a 
ee copy, write 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 


906 King Street 
Wilmington Delaware 


tion. But when the sun goes down big 


Se OS 


THE THRILL OF 
OWNING A“KING” 


The new, improved folding “King” 

is the true hunter’s boat—carried 

anywhere, by auto, train or pack 

horse, quickly set up or dismantled. 

Easy to handle, safe, non-sinkable. 

The new “King” is the most practi- 

* cal boat you can own. Built right, on 

Lom for " 35 years’ experience. Completely 

the regis- P equipped,. two 8-ft. air tubes, oars, 

tered name carrying case. See your dealer or 
oh n s write us for illustrated folder. 
— KING FOLDING BOAT CO. 


_ 60th and Lowell Sis, Deo. F, Oakland, Cab 
(Formerly Kalamazoo, 
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Enlarged 


Thermo Bottle = *':: 
tionview 0} 
—it holds the heat! Woon akcric 
shows bow dead air 
EAD air epaces, non-con: 7206 brser i 
ductors, that’s the secret Of uses isp body beat 
success of both the WOODS insides. 
ARCTICSLEEPING ROBE 
and the Thermo Bottle. In the 
robe, these heat-retainersare found 
in the fluffy folds of eiderdown. 
The WOODS ROBE weighs 
less than a pair of blankets, but 
it’s as warm as ten! 


As easily ventilated asa bed hie 
—snap buttons at sides and ends wow Tiaras Berra 
assure this. Moistproof; Frost- shws enalogy — 


beat-retainin, 


proof; Sanitary. Moderately priced (75145 of she WOODS 
and a Lifetime Service. ROBE. 


You need one for your hunting trip. 
Write for FREE BOOKLET TODAY! 


WOODS MFG. CO., LTD., Dept.—F 
OTTAWA, CANADA Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


Save your trophies. Moose or deer skins tanned with 
hair on and made into rugs; or dressed into buckskin 
glove leather. Bear, dog, cow, horse or any kind of 
hide tanned with fur on, finished soft and odorless, 


and: made into rugs, robes, coats, caps, vests, gloves 
or any garment for men and women. 


TAXIDERMY AND HEAD MOUNTING 


All kinds of game, fish and birds mounted. FINE 
FUR SKINS such as fox, coon, skunk, mink, musk- 
rat, etc., made into garments of latest style. FURS 
REPAIRED OR REMODELE Estimates gladly 
furnished. Send us your furs for Summer Storage 
in Automatic Cold Vault. FREE CATALOG AND 
STY BOOK gives prices, tells how to take off 
and ship hides, etc. Write today. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 


Largest custorn tanners and taxidermists in the world. 
576 LYELL AVENUE ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


‘name on our list NOW to 
110 Funsten Bidg. 


swirls on the placid surface prove they 
are on the move and from behind a 
large tree trunk the writer perceives 
both fish taking food, either young 
trout, minnows or young smelt, the lat- 
ter planted food. This movement goes 
on at intervals until dark; whether 
they feed at night is not known, but 
they are found the following morning 
in their customary position. 


HE trouble lies not in the fish, but 
in the attitude taken by the angler 
who buys everything new offered by 
commercial enterprises, then goes off 
fishing confidently cocksure every fish 
will be at all times at his beck and call. 
Exceptions there are to every rule, the 
Catskill streams for example, that were 
fished dry last year by unscrupulous 
anglers and unsufficiently restocked. 
It was no visionary dream but sound 
logic when the writer advocated twelve 
years ago that all game fish should be 
offered an exact imitation of their natu- 
ral food as successful baits to lure 
them. Not only that, but they should 
be offered at the right time and in a 
natural manner, played properly by 
anglers willing to spend some time in 
the study of fish habits and fish food. 
Fish don’t bite just whenever you 
want them to any more than we can 
make a frog run—we cannot always 
have just what we want when we 
want it. 

In the London Morning Post “Pisca- 
tor Rotundus” writes: “Years of en- 
deavor founded on the very best inten- 
tions have failed to prove to me which, 
after all, is the best way.” To conclude 
I ‘quote a little verse, perhaps appro- 
priate: 


Upon the river bank serene, a fisher sat 
where all was green, and looked it. 
He saw, where light was growing dim, 
‘the fish, or else the fish saw him, and 
hooked it. 
He took with light erected comb the 
fish, or else the story home, and 
cooked it. 
Recording angels by his bed, weighed 
all that -he had done or said, and 
booked it. 


An October Outing in 
Minnesota 
(Continued from page 603) 


roundings closely. Once I saw three 
deer, two does and a buck with big ant- 
lers, come down to the water to drink 
near where I was crouched over a strip 
of gravel. At another time I saw a 
large hawk pounce down from a tall 
dead tree and miss a bunch of little 
ducks that were going past like bullets, 


HOPED to catch sight of a bear but 
I saw only the tracks of one at a 
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place where the shore was soft. When 
the shadows of the little islands grew 
long across the surface of the lake to 
the eastward and the air had grown 
cool, I would wait at the landing for 
Koerner and Hope to come in with a 
boat load of ducks. This would be the 
end of a perfect day. 

With the close of the third day, there 
came a decided change in the weather. 
A strong, cold wind began to blow out 
of the northwest. It brought with it 
a few snow flakes and the ducks. After 
supper I went down to the shore of 
the lake to listen to the ducks coming 
in. There were no stars and the night 
was very dark. The wind seemed to 
be racing along high above me and 
making little or no disturbance on the 
lake. The ducks appeared to be great- 
ly pleased to drop out of the tumul- 
tuous wind into the comparatively 
quiet water below. I would hear a 
whistle of wings, a splash, and then 
many‘ voices babbling satisfaction. 
Several times I heard heavier splashes 
followed by the talking of geese. As 
the night wore on the wind increased. 


ACK at the little log house on the 

hill, however, I found’ light and 
warmth and good cheer despite the cold 
and the howling wind outside. Koer- 
ner was a good talker, and the antici- 
pation of next day’s sport had brought 
on a talkative mood. He told of bat- 
tling with blizzards on the open prairie, 
of hunting deer and bears, and of be- 
ing hunted by wolves. He had spent 
all of his life in the West and in his 
early days had fought with Indians. 
But shooting wild fowl had always 
been his favorite sport and his ac- 
counts of his experiences with these 
birds and ‘his graphic description of 
their habits were very interesting. 
When we finally slid between our warm 
blankets at late bedtime, I felt that it 
‘had been an unusually pleasant eve- 
ning. 


E rose before dawn and ate break- 

fast by lamp light. Koerner and 
Hope loaded themselves with shells and 
hurried away. I heard their shooting 
begin just as day was breaking. The 
wind had subsided somewhat but it 
was still high. Low gray clouds were 
hurrying across the sky and waves of 
considerable size, some with white caps, 
were running diagonally across the 
lake from north to south. The lake 
looked cold and bleak and rough, and 
no place for any but skillful boatmen. 
The ducks had forsaken the open wa- 
ter and were no doubt crowded into 
coves, the inlet and outlet of the lake, 
the mouths of small streams, and other 
sheltered places. Many flocks were fly- 
ing, some over the lake and some out 
over the land. As this was to be the 
last day of my outing, I concluded to 
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leave the lake and spend the day on 
the prairie. 


S it should always do, the after- 

noon of the last day of my outing 
furnished me the climax of the week’s 
enjoyment. A mile and a half north- 
west of the lake, I found an elevation 
a little higher than the surrounding 
ones. It commanded a wide prospect 
and it was largely for the view that I 
stationed myself there. I soon learned, 
however, that I was directly between 
Lake Karonis and another lake about 
a mile distant, and that ducks were 
continually flying back and forth be- 
tween these two bodies of water. I 
was on what Koerner would have called 
a “duck pass.” With great armloads 
of dead grass from the hollows, I made 
for myself a blind which was also 
something of a barrier against the 
wind. I must have shot rods behind 
the first flock of ducks that went tear- 
ing by. My next shot, aimed at the 
foremost duck in the flock, killed the 
rear one. At single ducks going with 
the wind I did not fire. It was only a 
waste of shells. But I had enough luck 
with flocks of big ducks beating up 
against the wind to satisfy completely 
my limited instinct for killing. Even 
of such flocks, many went past without 
harm. 


WOULD be watching the clouds or 

a patch of sunshine racing across 
the prairie, when a flock of ducks 
would come up and go by before I could 
remember my gun. Just before sunset 
the clouds in the west drew up and left 
a strip of clear sky across the western 
horizon. Then the sun settled into this 
clear space and flooded the prairie with 
a light that was almost ethereal. The 
setting sun, the long stretch of light 
green sky, the heavy clouds tinged with 
copper, and the golden prairie, made a 
picture that I have never again seen 
equaled. It was a scene too beautiful 
and holy for a mere man. It belonged 
to the angels or the spirits of brave 
hunters long since dead. Then directly 
out of the sunset came three big geese, 
honking loudly their approach. My 
gun came to my shoulder and with my 
last shell I killed the only wild goose 
that I have ever got in my life. 


pre shooters use one brand of shotgun 
shells—some another. It’s a matter of pref- 
erence. But a great majority of shooters agree 
on the powders they like to shoot, and those 
powders are du Pont. 


Du Pont powders are dependable and pleasant to shoot 
because they are uniform in quality. And they give you 
greater velocity, better pattern and lower breech pres- 
sure. Ask for your favorite shells loaded with du Pont, 


the dependable powders. 


Du Pont powders are loaded in all standard makes of 
shells. For heavy loads only—when you're hunting 
large ducks, geese, brant, turkey and grouse—ask for 
shells loaded with DU PONT OVAL, the new powder 
that is from 10% to 15% more effective than any other 
powder on the market. For medium and light loads 
shoot the old standbys, DU PONT (bulk) or BALLIS- 
TITE (dense). Your dealer will supply you. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
Sporting Powder Division 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


H. D. FREEMAN—Georgia’s . 

new amateur champion outshot the 

best shooters in the Sunny South because 

Ithaca lock speed will improve anyones shooting 


Double Guns for game $37.50 to $700. 
Single Barrel trap guns $100. ro $700. 
Send for free Catalog 


Ithaca Gun Co. - Ithaca, N. Y. - Box 25 
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Not salvaged but 
made to order and 
imported direct. 


Try ‘Em Out Two Whole Weeks 
Prove these superb HAWKSIGHT 
brand-new first quality binocs by two 
weeks test at our risk. Marvel at 
their wide field, great clearness, sharp 
definition, even in ‘poor light (TRY 
THEM AT NIGHT!!!) and keep or 
return them on what they seem to 
you. You risk nothing! 


Made to Amaze the Critical 
Finest achromatic 8-power 25-mm. improved 
prisms. Field at 1000 yards is 110 yards. Ad- 
justable eye pieces, hinged frame for pupil- 
lary width. Dust-proof, very rugged, yet 
very light: with handsome real leather plush- 
lined case and straps. TOTAL WEIGHT 
ONLY 25 OUNCES! Beautifully made, of 
course—HAWKSIGHT means quality and 
beauty. 

No Risk for You Whatever 


Your $23.75 deposit includes carriage charges 
to you; we pay return cost and REFUND 


FULL PRICE INSTANTER if you say so. 
Ask any Atlanta bank about us—been here 
since 1870. Shipped same day check comes. 


A.K.HAWKES CO. 


33-B Whitehall) St. (Opticians) Atlanta, Ga 


lefever 


NITRO-SPECIAL 
ONLY $29.00 


(IN U.S.) 
O.K.’ed and purchased in 
quantities by the U. S. 
Navy. Well finished 
considering the price. 
Built to shoot right 
and stand as much 
use as the most 
expensive gun. 
Most durable 
lock ever 
put in a 
gun— 
first lock 
fired 
over 
77,000 
times. 


gun tested 

with an ex- 

tremeload. A 

standardized 

gun built only 

in .410, 26 in., 20- 

ga. 28 in., 16-ga. 28 

in., 12-ga. 28 and 30 in. 

A Lefever won the world's 
championship at the Olympic 
games in London. Lefever has 
stood for service and durability 
for over 50 yrs. Write for catalogue 


lefever Arms Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Send for Jllustrated Catalog 


BAKER & KIMBALL 


38 South St Boston, Mass 
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A hunting party in the chicken country, 


Hunting Chickens in the 
Sage Brush. Hills 


jin the Bracing Days of Early Autumn, 
the Prairie Grouse Is Strong of Wing 


By T. H. GRANT 


N telling friends of hunting inci- 
| dents in Wyoming I have said my 

right barrel bird fell on the Atlan- 
tic Slope and the left barrel bird on 
the Pacific Slope which is figuratively, 
if not literally, true. Several seasons 
I have seen, among, around and over 
the Sage brush hills bordering the 
North Platte river between North Park 
and the Union Pacific Railway, mostly 
on the Atlantic Slope. We have crossed 
the continental divide and hunted chick- 
ens on the other side returning the 
same day. 

I recall a trip in August, 1919. Two 
cars, Selby’s Winton and Ball’s Mar- 
mon, left Saratoga, Wyoming, with 
seven of us, men and women, about 
eight in the morning. We ran twenty- 
two miles to the divide, then along the 
top a few miles before the drop off 
to the Pacific. A few chickens were 
picked up on the way down till we 
camped for the mid-day meal some 
eleven miles from the divide. It was 
usual to take birds and fish of a pre- 
vious day’s killing as they are better 
in that dry climate than those freshly 
killed or caught. With our collapsible 
cooking and table outfit it was not a 
serious matter to prepare a good meal. 

On this occasion, while we were eat- 
ing, one ef those sage brush hill whirl- 
winds aproached rapidly. Mrs. B. 
grabbed the camera and waited for a 
snapshot while Baldy Sisson remarked 
she had better shoot a hole in it than 
have it hit us as it would surely muss 
things up if it did. However, a good 
picture was taken before it struck us 


or faded away into the rest of the hills. 

After lunch we spread about along 
the draws and easily got our lawful 
allotment. On returning to the cars, 


‘Baldy asked the writer why he had 


not shot at a bird he was holding on, 
My reply was that’I had shot my share. 
We had seven times four, just the limit 
and left for home early in the after- 
noon. Supper was cooked two or three 
miles on the Atlantic side of the di- 
vide when I had the presumption to 
advise the ladies how to boil trout and 
fry onions. 

Another day in August of the same 
year I developed a second section of 
the “flu.” We came up on Loco creek 
or bottoms, about twenty miles out. 
Being short of breath, I could not 
tramp much. I just went along to see 
the others do it. We were out for an 
afternoon’s hunt and supper on the 
bottoms to return in the evening under 
the lights. 

The air is generally very clear, so 
that one can see plainly and at a con- 
siderable distance. Bill was off on the 
left side of the car. I could see him 
putting up a bundle of chickens. I 
concluded I had better take the old’ 
Parker 20-gauge and walk a few yards 
ahead as some birds might chance to 
drift down towards the car. 


FTER Bill had made several shots 
I saw him pass one up. I con- 
cluded it must be an old bird, which 
we do not shoot. It came down from 
the sage brush hill like a bullet di- 
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rectly for me. Although not an expert 
judge of the age of chickens and not 
having Baldy, who coached Irwin Cobb, 
at my side to call the age I judged it 
to be a big young one. Flying high 
on the down slope at about seventy 
miles per hour, it was surely some 
chance. Throwing up the gun and fol- 
lowing fast till I overtook the chicken 
and passed it by what I thought was 
the right distance, I let go the right. 
Instantly it collapsed, drifted ahead 
by its momentum a hundred feet or 
more and struck the bottom with such 
force as to burst open. 

I call that the best shot I ever made 
at a chicken, but .someone is always 
taking. the joy out of life; when I 
called the attention of one of the ladies 
to the shot and asked her to make one 
like it, she was envious enough to say, 
“No one ever blew my horn but my- 
self.” I will add in justice that she 
was some shot and flyfisher, if she did 
make a mean remark, which old-time 
friends will always do. But that is 
one of the evidences of friendship. No 
one but old friends can plainly state 
their differences of opinion to each 
other. 


LD birds are not shot because they 

taste of the sage. It is sometimes 
difficult to tell a full grown young one 
from an old chicken even for those 
who have had a good deal of shooting. 
Illustrative of this I will mention an 
incident. I was with the lady above 
referred to and her husband on an 
early Wyoming trip; both of them had 
had longer experiences in the sage 
brush country than I. We were work- 
ing down Pars Creek almost in the 
shadow of Elk Mountain which is at 
the northeast point of the Medicine 
Bow Range. Crossing the creek through 
the alders which fringed it, two chick- 
ens jumped. Bill and the Mrs. let the 
birds go without shooting. They looked 
young to me, so I dropped both. Then 
came the remark, “What a fool you 
have made of yourself killing two old 
birds.” They proved to be as fine 
young birds as we killed that August. 


Bermuda Angling 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


ITHIN the last week I had rather 

an interesting experience with a 
school of barracudas while trolling 
along the south shore of Bermuda. 

The fish were evidently feeding in a 
comparatively small area of not over 
a quarter of a square mile, and every 
time we sent the motor boat over we 
would take fish on each of the three 
lines that we had overboard. 

We were all using a medium weight 
trolling rod, No. 24 linen line, with No. 
6 Wilson spoons, and three swivels. 
The speed of the boat was about six 



















is what brings them in. They have been making big decoys of 
wood because they could not be bought. Send 75 cents for sample 
floating decoy or 55 cents for one to stake out. Regularsize decoys 
madein many species cost $6.60 per dozen for floating and $4.20 
forstake-outs, postpaid. - - - - Sample Canada goose for $1.00 © 


Johnson’s Folding Decoys, 77,couo™=t4 stazer, 
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They’re Hovering Over 
The Marshes Now 


AME birds are pausing now in their long flight South 

—pausing, but wary and mighty fast on the get- 
away. In a flash they're out of range of the ordinary 
shotgun. ‘ 


You'll have time to meet that challenging whirr 
though, and to get in a killing charge if you shoot the 
new 


L. C. SMITH LONG RANGE GUN 


It is chambered for the modern high-power 3-inch shell, is 
specially bored to a longer, tapering choke, is effective always 
at nearly double the usual shotgun range, and makes clean kills 
consistently at 80 yards. 


Fitted with the Hunter One-Trigger, this L. C. Smith model is 
ideal for any shooting where a lightning-like getaway has to be 
overcome—the biggest problem in bird shooting. 

Your dealer ought to have this gun in stock. If not, write 
direct for catalog K-319 


HUNTER ARMS CO., Inc., Fulton, N. Y. 


McDONALD & LINFORTH, Pacific Coast Representatives 


Call Building, San Francisco, Calif. 


EXPORT OFFICE: 50 Church Street, New York City 
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Leather Blouse 
A Great Windbreaker 





















There's an easy comfort in this 
garment for the outdoor man. 
It is as pliable as a shirt. 


Made of soft, flexible leather 
‘ in many beautiful colorings 
and patterns for men, wo- 
men and children. 


Many different models 
for ail tastes at 
your dealer's 


Write for Style Booklet D-50 













Guiterman Bros., Inc. 


Saint Paul, Minnesota 










Oversize Duck Decoys— 20 Inches Long 


Made in Hen and highly-colored Drake Mallards. Regular billboard 
advertising appealing to high flyers. Old time shooters in U. S. and Canada 


Say this 








SEATTLE, WASHINGTON : 
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" @esigned and built by Ole Evinrude) 
Quick Detachable 


Rowboat Motor§ 


Powerful, Light Weight, Speedy, 
Quiet Running,Practically Vibra- 
tionless. Starts on aquarter turn. 
Easilycarried with you anywhere 
‘ou go. Norowing,no work,no bother. 
ust ride and enjoy the greatest of 
water sports. Slow down for fishing. 
Speed up for racing. Great power. 
Write for FREE Catalog 
describing all the new features, espe- 
cially the famous Propello Pump.Only 
Ito has it. Write today. 
ELTO OUTBOARD MOTOR CO. Dept. 11 


Ole Evinrude 


manf'rers Home Bidg. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Be a Free Man! 


Free from the annoyance and danger of 
flapping open-leg pants. Straight pants 
get wet—they get snagged—they spoil 
half the fun of your outing. Filson Laced 
Breeches are wind-proof and water re- 
sistant, good for looks and great for 
wear. Send waist measure. Ask for 
Complete Free Catalog O. 


C. C. FILSON) ® 
COMPANY Wg 


1005-7 First Ave. 
Seattle, Wash. 


“FILSON 
CLOTHES 
for the Man 
Who Knows” 


Really Enjoy Football 
SEE EVERY PLAY 


ones 919.00 


Objective 

1, Highest grade French 8- 

} power day and _ night 

achromatic lenses; rack 

and pinion adjustment; 

weighs only 19 0z. Right 

eyepiece individual fo- 

cus. Brand new, not a 

war glass. Complete with 

leather case, postpaid in 

U. S., or will ship par- 

. cel post C. O. D., $19.50 

De Luxe 10-Power, 35 MM. Prism Binocular, $39.50 
postpaid, by same maker, an extremely powerful -glass. 
Our glasses sold on absolute money-back guarantee. 


BAKER & KIMBALL, Inc. 
38B South St. Est. 1913 Boston, Mass. 
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miles and we did not let out more than 
25 to 30 yards of line. 

The barracudas were all practically 
of the same size, namely, 7 lbs., and 
were exceedingly vigorous, coming out 
of the water three and four times. 

It was about the finest morning’s 
sport with this tackle that I have ever 
had. ‘ 

W. J. Love, 
New York City. 


Possibilities of the .410 Bore 
Shotgun 
(Continued from page 597) 


In these tests two double and ong 
single barrel guns were used. 


B. Cartridge—Western 2%”, 162 No. 
8 chilled pellets. 30 yards. 
Series (4) 
Left Barrel 
20” circle 
130 
133 122 
132 138 
98 114 
133 140 
616 644 
76% 79.5% 


Right Barrel 
20” circle 
120 


Average 
Series (5) 
Left Barrel 
20” circle 
128 
130 
117 
97 
132 
604 
74.5% 


Right Barrel 
20” circle 


68.6% Average 


Here are 45 shots fired with No. 8 
chilled shot at 30 yards in the five 
series given above. These are all ex- 
cellent patterns with a good even dis- 
tribution of pellets, giving a killing 
circle of 17” to 18” at this range of 30 
yards from the muzzle of the gun. All 
small game will be killed regularly at 
this range if caught within this killing 
circle, and will be-killed nearly every 
time if caught within the pattern circle 
of 20 inches. 


Experiment No. 3, No. 8 Chilled Shot 
at 35 yards. 
A. Cartridge— Remington 2%”, 
pellets No. 8 chilled shot, 35 yards. 
Right Barrel 
18” circle 20” circle 
82 111 
81 110 
108 122 
115 
107 


565 
71.5% 


158 


Average 


Left Barrel 


18” circle 20” circle 
76 108 
72 105 
108 
116 
105 
542 
Average 68.6% 
B. Cartridge—Western 2%”, 162 pel- 
lets No. 8 chilled shot, 35 yards. 


Right Barrel 


18” circle 24” circle 
94 ‘128 
' 67 108 
76 114 
89 115 
85 124 


589 


50.2% 72.7% 


Left Barrel 


18” circle 24” circle 
84 123 
86 118 
79 112 
87 114 
89 111 


578 
52.4% 71.3% 


A study of these patterns and aver- 
ages indicates that some cartridges are 
better adapted to one gun than to an- 
other, because the left barrel, which is 
nearly always shot second and at the 
longer range, projects the poorest pat- 
terns, and if this load had to be used 
in this gun, the left barrel should be 
shot first. On the other hand, a study 
of the Western cartridge shows that 
the load is unusually well adapted to 
this gun. This cartridge shows an 
average of 81 pellets with the right 
barrel, and an average of 85 pellets 
with the left barrel within the 18” 
circle at 35 yards. 

This gives within the 18” circle a 
fair killing pattern to 35 yards, which 
represents the extreme pattern range 
of the .410 on small game. 


Average 


Modern Trapping Methods 


(Continued from page 589) 


right and the cat was not aware of 
my presence, so I stepped behind a 
clump of brush on shore and tried to 
get my belt axe to throw at the ani- 
mal, having no rifle with me. Sud- 
denly the lynx made a bound forward, 
made a grab with a widespread paw 
and sent a small brown object flying 
across the frozen surface of the 
stream. Like a gray streak it bounded 
after the brown thing, seized it and 
was away in the brush before one 
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could say Jack Robinson. Investiga- 
tion disclosed a small round hole in 
the ice where a muskrat had been 
working stuff through to make a feed 
house. Poor fellow, Mr. Lynx hap- 
pened along at an unfortunate mo- 
ment. 


N old Indian method of trapping 

the ’rat was to get out on a lake 
just after the ice had formed solidly 
enough to hold one, and with a good 
spear travel along until a ’rat was 
started from its den. Its course was 
easily marked through the clear ice 
and when the animal stopped to get 
its breath or “bubble,” the trapper 
would be there to spear it or at least 
drive it away. In a short time the 
muskrat succumbed to a clever spear 
thrust or else suffocated from lack of 
fresh air. 

The tyro will surely have trouble 
in trapping the muskrat if only for 
one reason—its tendency to wring off 
when caught in a steel trap. If the 
trap is staked solidly and the ’rat gets 
into it with a forefoot, it is only a 
matter of a very short time until he 
will be free, leaving the dismembered 
foot in the trap. This is very annoy- 
ing and something that must be taken 
into consideration right from the start. 


E prefer a number 1% trap for 

the muskrat, for while a num- 
ber 1 will hold the animal all right, 
the larger spread causes the trap to 
grab up higher on the leg and thus 
minimize the danger of wringing off. 
The weight of the larger trap is also 
sufficient to drown the catch if the wa- 
ter is more than a foot or so deep, 
and this does away with the trou- 
ble of making drowning sets, with 
weights, sliding pole or stakes. Of 
the latter methods, that wherein the 
stakes are used is perhaps the best. 
The stakes are inserted in the mud far 
enough out for the struggling animal 
to become entangled in them via the 
chain or the trap itself. 

Unless you have a drowning wire 
or other contrivance leading to deep 
water, never make a muskrat set 
where the water is but a few inches 
deep or where the animal can become 
caught on a stub or brush and give 
him a chance to wring off. It is ad- 
visable, whenever possible, to arrange 
your sets so the muskrat will get into 
the trap with his hind foot. Remem- 
ber the animal swims with his fore- 
feet doubled back against the breast, 
this fact should act as a guide in plac- 
ing traps. 


F course, when the animal starts 
to leave the water he puts out his 
front feet to feel the ground and natu- 
rally enough if a trap is resting there 
he will get caught in it. Floating log 








sets are easy to make and perhaps as |- 
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HE first and the last thought of the experienced 
hunter is that his side arm is present and in perfect 
working order. No need to worry about the latter 
when your Revolver or Automatic Pistol is a Colt, 


When you mention “Colt” there’s no room for doubt in 
the minds of men who know fire arms, 


And this has been true ever since Sam Colt whittled out | 
his first revolver model, ’way back in 1830. 


In later years all safety features have been added to Colt 
durability until Colts are the undoubted fire arm standard 
of the world, H 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MBG. CO. 
as Conn. 


Coes Representative 
’ ' 717 Marker Se” 
~ © L- San Francisco, Calif. 


Catalog shows the complete 
line of Colt’s Revolvers and 
Automatic Pistols. Want it? Special rar 


































MEN WHO KNOW what a COLT WILL DO 
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i you "would purchase a good gun 


Te US what specifications you prefer; our experts will show 
you how V. L. & D. Francotte, the marvelous, hand-made 
Belgian Gun will meet them and more. The prices are American. 


Send for book ‘GUNS?’ or visit our Gun Room 
SOLE AMERICAN AGENTS FOR FRANCOTTE GUNS 


HUNTING Von LENGERKE & DETMOLD INC. 


FISHING FH SCHAUFFLER . President» 
CAMPING 349 MADISON AVENVE Dept. A 
New Yorx City 
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BE A TAXIDERMIST 


Learn at home by mail to mount and 

= fi d ski d make fi ames 
skins an a e need 

robes. ow: rful! teresting a 

learned in 

Decorate 


Old Old reliable school 75, 000 east r cacorted 


qpecimens -_ meee proms others. Bi Bie com mand for 
ave a business 

a A aeaee time for athletic goods, 

radio, books and vacations, 

Kereat opportunity, . Grasp it. oe 


REE 32500272 
“How to it Game. " 
Explains’ the Sonate of tax- 
Dozens of photos 
“ f mounted specimens. Tolle how you can learn and 
ald have one who —y ponte, or likes outdoor 
lite : should ave this Wine bopk: Just ooo your 
Bame an today. No obligation. 


ieeneced School of Taxidermy 
2347 Elwood Building Omaha, Nebraska 


GIBBS TRAPS 


“Two-Trigger” “Sin gle-Grip” 
The best game Lighter,small- ff 
traps ever made. er and better 
i than other ¢ 
single - grip 
Millions in use. traps forsame 
No “Wring-offs.” animals. 
No damage to No. 1. Muskrat, mink, etc., 
pelts. Does not 25cea.,$2.50doz. Prepaid. 
eee A be nee, Se No. 2. Fox, skunk, etc., 40c 
Bade gine eye $4.50 doz. Prepaid. 
mink, marten,etc. No.3. Lynx, wildcat, etc., 
Will catch and 65cea.,$7.35doz. Prepaid. 
hold ‘coon, skunk, No. 4. Beaver, wolf, etc., 
—_— a. he c. 80cea.,$9.00doz. Prepaid. 
cea. (less than No broken springs. Gibbs 
a lots) ; ae coil springs don’t break. If 
per doz., prepaid. your dealer won't supply 
you send tous. All traps abso- 
lutely. guaranteed to give sat- 
isfaction or money refunded. 
Send for free catalog. 


W. A. GIBBS & SON 
\ Dept. G-10 Chester, Pa. 





“Oh, boy—a deer!” 


Without your Geneva Binoc- 

ulars you'd never have seen 

him. Many a day to hunters 

these wonder-glasses 1 mean the 

difference between “no luck” 
@ and the full legal limit. 


admit can't be duocaeed. Explains 
offer. Tear this out now. 
while you think of it. 


Geneva Optical Co. 
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efficient as anything the trapper can 
devise in the woods. 

Selecting a sizable dry log, the trap- 
per chops several notches in it, each 
notch to hold a trap. The notches 
should be far enough apart so that no 
two traps, when fully extended at the 
ends of their respective chains, can 
touch each other. The notches should 
be made so as to form a compact 
pocket for, the trap only and of the 
right depth so that when the traps are 
covered lightly with moss or grass the 
surface of the log will remain practi- 
cally unbroken. 


EVER set a trap so that it bulges 

out like a wart on a drunken 
man’s nose—the animal will step 
around it every time. When the musk- 
rat gets into a trap set on such a log 
he will immediately jump for the wa- 
ter and the weight of the trap will 
take care of him. This set can be 
modified, in a half civilized country, 
by substituting boards and cleats for 
the log. If practical, carrots cut into 
small pieces make good baits. 

A varied form of log set is made 
where a log slopes down into the 
stream. The notch is cut in the log 
at a point where the animal leaves the 
water and so that it will be submerged 
a few inches below the surface. 

Sometimes is is impossible to make 
these sets without a boat or wad- 
ing boots, and if there seem to be 
enough muskrats to justify it, a small 
raft can be built in a few hours. The 
very best sets can thus be made on 
projecting stones and logs. 


HE trail of the muskrat is quite 

plain, his feet making tracks that 
will not be confused with those of any 
other animal, once a small amount of 
study is devoted to the subject. Then 
there is the unmistakable sign where 
the ’rat drags his long scaly tail 
through the mud, almost like a snake 
trail although sharper defined and not 
so crooked. The feeding depots of the 
muskrat are plainly marked, for there 
will be considerable refuse as well as 
grass blades lying about. These places 
are fine for making sets. The trap 
is set blind and one should not dis- 
turb the place, rather leaving it ex- 
actly as found. At times the muskrat 
is no fool and some of the trap-wise 
ones will give the tyro a run for his 
money. 

Like the mink and otter the ’rat 
travels from one pond to another or 
cuts off bends in a stream where he 
can save a lot of time and trouble by 
cutting off instead of going all the 
way around. Of course, it is not prac- 
tical to set a ’rat trap where an otter 
may be expected to travel. 


Greene trappers are prone to 
capture all the muskrats before 
freeze-up, in cold climates, and while 
the animals are easy to catch or shoot 
at that time, the value of their pelts 
is only half what they would be worth 
later on. Many fellows figure that 
trapping through the ice is too much 
like work, but if a man is after the 
money it will pay big to wait until 
the furs are fully prime. Just before 
freeze-up the trapper should go along 
the shores of lakes and streams on his 
territory, marking the exact location 
of dens or muskrat tunnels with 
stakes. Then when the ice comes with 
snow on top of it, the trapper can yet 
make his sets with very little trouble. 

All the good muskrat marshes in the 
country have been grabbed by men 
who saw a future in the business of 
fur farming. The idea is simply to 
get hold of a place where muskrats 
are living, or have lived in the near 
past; fence it so the animals cannot 
escape and sit tight while they in- 
crease in numbers. Of course, there 
is considerable expense in the fencing, 
also some hard work, but it pays big 
in the end. 


Helping Nature Keep a 
Balance 
(Continued from page 592) 


and other ground birds. Then they 
will kill wing clipped wild geese on 
their nests. I had over ‘a dozen home 
bred snow geese killed by such dogs, 
as well as half a dozen white front 
geese, and an entire flock of black 
swans that were nesting. After that, 
dogs deliberately broke into some of 
my pheasant pens and killed two score 
pheasants. 


F these birds were sheep, the county 

would have had to pay for them, but 
being birds—although very much more 
valuable than sheep—I did not get any 
satisfaction for the slaughter. No 
money, of course, could pay for the 
birds, but one would at least be recom- 
pensed for their original cost. The 
owners of the dogs that bothered me 
were newly arrived. Englishmen—de- 
cent Englishmen wouldn’t have had 
such dogs—and the most impudent per- 
sons I had met. Of course, I killed the 
dogs, though I detested doing so, but 
I was compelled to such action in or- 
der to protect the rest of my birds. 
Imagine seeing a dog go from one 
goose to another, eating the legs only, 
not touching the bird elsewhere, except 
to hold it down with its paw while it 
chewed the legs off the live bird! I 
shot that dog instantly and then had it 
out with the owner. I mention these 
things to warn prospective game 
breeders of the dangerous hunting na- 
ture of untrained dogs. 
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Miss Helen Bartlett, a game breeder 
at Niles, Michigan, has a dog that Am- 
herst, golden and silver pheasants will 
go up to and pick flies off of him. Mrs. 
A. R. Black, another breeder of birds, 
near Los Angeles, California, had a 
dog that killed nearly 140 chickens in 
one night. Dog natures differ greatly 
and some dogs positively cannot be 
trained to leave game alone. A New 
Yorker, who has birds as a hobby, had 
an exceptionally valuable Russian wolf 
hound, a female, that snapped the head 
and neck off one bird after another. 
Some of the birds cost over $100 each. 


S for the cat, most of us know that 

that animal positively cannot be 
trained not to kill young game birds 
and song birds. The only bird that 
stands any chance against the cat is 
the Canada goose. The gander ranges 
all his babies in single file in front of 
him, while the goose leads. The mother 
bird is always on the lookout for dan- 
ger. At the first sound from her, the 
gander slips forward and she slips 
back to the rear of the line. The gan- 
der does the fighting. This procedure 
is kept up until the babies are large 
enough to fight cats themselves. 
Guineafowl are also good at protect- 
ing their young from cats, though not 
so good as the Canada geese. But cats 
are so easily caught in any kind of 
trap, baited with fish, that this game 
destroyer is easily controlled. It takes 
a good fence to keep out dogs. Wal- 
lace Evans has a foot and a half of 
small mesh wiring at the bottom of his 
fences, then a five foot large mesh 
above that, making a six and a half 
foot fence, fairly vermin proof to all 
prowlers except cats, ’possums, rac- 
coons, and, of course, flying maraud- 
ers. 

Get the vermin before it gets the 
game. Give your boy a reward for get- 
ting vermin. His keen eyes will bring 
wonderful results, for there is nothing 


a boy enjoys more than getting ver-|’ 


min. Jack Miner has a son in the mid- 
dle ’teen age, Jasper, who generally 
goes out for a while after school hours 
to the edge of the tall woods, hiding 
among the thick spice bushes and red 
cedars, picking off the crows and 
hawks as they fly over. He secures an 
extraordinary number of depredators 
with the result that uncountable num- 
bers of birds, both game birds and song 
birds, make Jack Miner’s home their 
home all the year round. 


IRDS talk. My flock of wild geese 

talk to each other all day. Even 
when they are aloft, they talk to each 
other, as well as to those geese that 
have been wing wounded and cannot 
fly. Birds tell each other where food 
is and where roosting facilities, that 
are devoid of danger, are located. 


The HOFFMAN 


Prime Favorite 1375 Magnum 


for OR the hunter who wants a 
medium weight rifle with great 


Medium-Heavy killing power, we recommend 


the .375 Magnum as the most suit- 

Game able weapon. This rifle has been 
put to the test in the big game fields 
Using of the world. And, as a result, it is 
Th ial being used by a steadily increasing 
ree number of the world’s most cele- 


brated hunters. 
The Waldron Expedition “from Cairo to 
is equipped with this popular 
Magnum. So is the Roosevelt Expedi- 
tion to Turkestan, and the Wade Ex- 
pedition in search of Kodiak bear. And 
in the hands of many hunters in our own 
north woods and the woods of Canada it 
is insuring more trophies than any rifle 
they have ever owned. 
We make rifles of this caliber as light as 
84 lbs. with recoil but slightly in excess 
of that of the .30-06. 
The reason for the growing popularity 
of the Hoffman Magnum among the best 
known big game hunters will be apparent 
. as soon as you have shot this fine arm. 
We will gladly give you specific details 
regarding the .375 Magnum or any other 
rifle you may be interested in having 
built to your order. 
BALLISTICS 
Bullet Velocity Energy 
235 Grs. 2767 F. Sec. 3995 F. Pounds 
270 2600 4053 
300 2462 4071 
WRITE FOR FOLDER DESCRIBING ARM YOU 
ARE INTERESTED IN 
Folder “A”—Hoffman Built-to-order Rifles in Light and 
Medium Calibers 
Folder “B”—Hoffman Magnum and Express Rifles 
Folder “C”—Hoffman Built-to-order Trap and Shot Guns 
Folder “E”—Hoffman Left Hand Action for Springfield 
Folder “F”’—Hoffman Types of Special Sights 
Or other information on rebarreling, reboring, restock- 
ing, altering or repairing of arms by an organization of 
expert gun builders. All work guaranteed satisfactory. 


You are cordially invited to visit our new fac- 
tory at Ardmore, Oklahoma, and see the proc- 
esses of building fine guns to special order. 


Our New Address: 


THE HOFFMAN ARMS CO., arpMorg, OKLA. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 100 EAST 42nd STREET 
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Marlin 


One grand gun for geese, the te filler for all small.game, world-beating 


trap gun—the famous Marlin 43-A 
Pattern and penetration to the limit of your shells. If you prefer the 


20-gauge, the Marlin 44-A handles the new 234” super loads. 
Buy your Marlin to-day—barrel length and bore to suit. Ask your Dealer. 


Write for Latest Pocket Catalog 
THE MARLIN FIREARMS COMPANY, 45 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 


12-gauge, Hammerless, 
Fires 6 Shots. 
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Genuine German 

“Wetzlar” . 
Pocket 

Telescope 


Fully 
Guaranteed 


$ 100 
Postpaid 


Powerful German Telescope. Brings distant 
scenes before you. Made in the heart of the 
German optical industry. Clear and accu- 
rate lenses show a brilliant image. For use 
when hunting, boating, automobiling, or on 
your vacation. Heavy brass body with 
brass slide for focusing. Objectives are 
22 m.m. giving large field of view. A real 
optical instrument with crystal clear ground 
lenses. Size extended, six inches. 
Exceedingly favorable rates of exchange 
make possible this surprising offer for a real 
quality telescope. Shipped promptly on re- 
ceipt of check, money order or dollar bill. 
Place your order at once. Cash refund if 
not satisfactory. 
HENDERSON BROTHERS 

Largest Importers of Field Glasses in America 

91 to 101 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
woe r rrr ee een er eee -—— 
| Gentlemen: Enclosed is $1.00. Please send | 
l telescope to this address: 
I Name 
! Address 
| . F.S.2 State | 











RAY-O-LITE POCKET LIGHTER 


No wind or rain can put it out. It is 
indispensable to smokers and is guaranteed 

a forever. It's dif- 
ferent, better and 
sure lighting. No 
flint, no friction, 
always sure, 
safe, handy, 
clean and economical, and 
is no expense to the 
smoker. 













If your sporting-goods 
dealer cannot supply you, send 
his name and 50c and we will 
send you one of these lighters. 


RAPID MFG. CO. 
799 B’dway, New York, N. Y. 











GERB. ADAMY Shotguns 


OVER ai UNDER 


De Luxe Grade — 12-16-20 Gauge 
Finest mechanical construction; 
splendidly finished; highly engraved. 5 
Wonderful value at our special price. 
Shipped C. O. D. with privilege 
of examination on receipt of $10. 
Money back if not satisfied. 


SLOANS SPORTING GOODS CO. 


F8s Chambers St. New York 
Sole authorized Distributor for Gerb. Adamy 


\in addition to above, the O 
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nets, Send for literature. 

Outing Mig. Co., S78 Jackson Bivd., 
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Though I have different varieties of 
geese—such as blue, snow, bernicles 
and Canadas—they will rise together 
after a more or less prolonged conver- 
sation, fly by the hour, and all will 
alight at one time; they all wheel left 
or wheel right, or rise and fall as the 
leader commands. 

Now, it is all right to read FOREST 
AND STREAM, but let us all do some- 
thing. Merely reading a magazine and 
agreeing with it, is dead, and gives no 
help to its objects. Our fathers and 
grandfathers have killed the game 
birds of North America to such an ex- 
tent that very few birds can be seen 
on a trip about the country. We must 
get into action and not only bring our 
useful game birds back again, but must 
bring other game birds from other 
parts of the world to augment those 
varieties we have exterminated. There 
is no better environment than the 
States of Washington and Oregon for 
the introduction of the Impeyan pheas- 
ant. This exceedingly beautiful, sweet 
voiced game bird loves the mountains 
and follows the snow line throughout 
the year, ascending as it recedes, de- 
scending as it returns. The Reeves 
pheasant prefers valleys; the Hun- 
garian partridge delights in the mead- 
ows and fields; the capercalzie prefer 
the deep spruce woods. They would 
do well on Vancouver Island. 


CHANCED to meet a gentleman 

from Sweden the other day who told 
me that only the very wealthy in Swe- 
den could afford to eat cheddar, as 
these birds are named in his country. 
“Beeg as a turkey” was his descrip- 
tion of this game bird. Larger than 
a turkey, and even finer eating, is the 
Great Bustard of Austria. This bird 
could be introduced into the Carolinas 
and Georgia and made an American 
game bird. All of this would make 
North America most interesting, more 
so, even, than all other countries. Too 
much money is being spent in the 
cities. Much of it that is really wasted 
could be spent to great advantage in 
the country, beautifying our farms, 
our farm houses, our roads. When I 
see Jack Miner’s former dirty brick- 
yard made into a place of extraordi- 
nary attractiveness, with its food trees 
and birds, I believe the time is not far 
away when the mad rush cityward will 
change to the right about and we 
Americans will become intensely inter- 
ested in the soil. 


Individuality in Touring 
(Continued from page 595) 
puncture or a dreadful night in a rain 
storm. And I have talked to travelers 


whose chief excitement and delight was 
that they had succeeded in violating, 
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uncaught, the game and fish laws of 
each of the states through which they 
traveled. And others have boasted even 
less savory experiences and activities. 


Of the morality of view-points we 
need not concern ourselves here. I’m 
not at the moment trying to reform 
anybody. What I want first of all to 
do is make plain that every traveler’s 
great joy lies in the understanding of 
his own desires, his own hopes, his own 
instincts and ambitions. I have too 
often answered some vague longing, to 
find its gratification a disappointment 
and full of gall, not to know whereof 
I speak. 


ORSE than useless is the attempt 
to dodge the necessity of looking 
ahead, by depending on somebody else, 
to tell one where to go and what to do, 
especially what to take. Only in a gen- 
eral way can the old timer help the 
youngster to his desires. Clear think- 
ing is utterly essential in every branch 
of outdoor experience and adventure, 
whether automobile touring or fishing, 
hiking or hunting, trapping or motor- 
boating, bicycling or study of birds. 
And we are all of us specialists in a 
measure. 

Personally, I have dabbled in hunt- 
ing, fishing, trapping, photography, 
skiff, shanty-boat, motorboat, walking, 
auto, motorcycle, bicycle, wilderness 
and game park and great lake and 
brook, Mississippi river and desert—I 
really should not go along with the list. 
Dabbled is not quite a fair word to my 
own industry and curiosity however; 
no matter how trivial the thing in 
hand, I believe I have faithfully en- 
deavored really to know and under- 
stand the subject; I could not, with the 
training of persistence and completing 
tasks undertaken, very well neglect 
whatever thing I had to do. And I find 
that a few minutes earnestly given to 
a subject years afterwards has often 
rewarded me out of all proportion to 
the expenditure of attention and time. 

So I urge upon all who would go 
automobile touring to look ahead with 
attention and clear mind to the actual 
things desired on such a tour. The 
trusting to what the day will bring, to 
what sights one will chance to see, to 
what experiences one will happen to 
have is not enough to make a tour a 
genuine success. I absolutely know 
that we all make automobile trips and, 
with the world rolling beneath our 
tires, gain less and return home with 
less than we should have—simply be- 
cause we did not have any yardstick by 
which to measure all features of our 
journey, nor any adequate receptacle 
of open mind in which to place every- 
thing gained—no complete preparation 
out of which we could grow and ex- 
pand, is feasible, but much can be 
done! 
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UT, certainly, this is only one man’s 
advice—based though it is on scores 
of thousands of miles of travel, and 
wayside campfire talks, and back-home 
exchange of experiences with all kinds 
of wanderers, from itinerant loggers on 
a spring drive to hoboes at a railroad 
terminal, from clubcamp sportsmen to 
touring camp trip and transcontinental 
wayfarers. My. own exact method of 
pre-vision may not serve another trav- 
eler at all; and I am aware that a good 
many genuinely successful travelers de- 
pend on the day-to-day impressions, 
without foresight, for their best ex- 
periences. Only I absolutely do know 
that vagueness of intention and care- 
lessness of observation and ignorance 
of opportunity prohibit the tourist, no 
matter of what kind, from making the 
best, and also the most, of his chances. 
A man cannot even rest his mind 
without guiding it into peaceful and 
unemotional channels. Touring is not 
resting. At the least, it is a change of 
toil. Starting out, trusting to luck, 
will often in many a particular spoil 
the experience. People used to wearing 
cotton underwear, for example, will 
listen to one of the most experienced 
one of the most reliable of outdoor men 
(Stewart Edward White), and wear 
“light woolen underwear.” That is also 
according to the experience of armies. 
But it takes one weeks to grow ac- 
customed to “light woolen underwear,” 
and the misery of it may well spoil 
one’s whole journey. 

Here one’s own individuality super- 
imposes a veto as regards a funda- 
mental of outdoor life! Personally, I 
wear the cottons, but I put army 
breeches, stockings, shirt, and macki- 
naw shirt over the cotton—and let it 


go at that. I know I’m wrong—but I | 


trust that I have enough will power, 
enough individuality to burst through 
even my own ironclad rules and regu- 
lations—if I have any! 


E are art to lose a good deal, ap- 

ing other fellows. Nothing gives 
me greater appreciation of the other 
fellow than to see him casting aside 
the rules of the touring, camping, sport- 
ing pilgrimage game in order to enjoy 
life in his own way. We have fine 
automobile touring camps, now, from 
ocean to ocean. We can go into park 
after park, and find all the conveni- 
ences, from hot baths to free gas and 
electric stoves, or wood at a quarter, 
cement fireplaces and even tent frames 
(never of the right size for one’s own 
tent!) and lots for each outfit. But 
we who run into these camps and bless 
the municipalities that provide them, or 
the private enterprises that supply so 
much for a half dollar, cannot fail to 
give a gust of appreciation to those 
other wanderers who spurn the free 
and open to find amid hostile “NO 
TRESPASS” signs nooks and corners, 
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Model 99 six shot f Po LF 
lever action re- ae 
peater made in the 

following calibers: 

.22 Hi-Power, 

-250/3000, 303, 

.30/30, .300. 


A SAVAGE — 


for every kind of American game 
Rugged, safe and perfectly balanced, the Savage Model 99 is the 
finest lever action rifle in the world—made with light or medium 
weight barrels, straight or pistol grip stocks, solid frame or 
take-down— almost any choice in specifications—all standard 
models. And made for the following cartridges for every kind 
of game and hunting conditions. 


.22 Hi-Power—60 grain bullet. Ideal for 
small and medium game—from wood- 
chucks to wolves— Accurate at long and 
uncertain ranges. 


.30/30—170 grain bullet. A standard, 
and ever dependable cartridge for deer 
and similar game at moderate ranges. 


.303 Savage—190 grain bullet. The hard 
hitting, deadly accurate .303— famous 
for 20 years. Ideal for deer and bear. 
Has been used effectively on moose 


and grizzly. Unsurpassed for timber 
country. 


-250/3000 — 87 grain bullet. Terrific 
speed and extreme flat trajectory. An 
all-round cartridge for any game from 
woodchucks to deer and bear. Ideal for 
long range shooting. 

-300 Savage—150 grain bullet. 2750 foot 
second velocity. Delivers a smashing 
blow that makes it ideal for moose, elk 
and large bear. 


For sale at most hardware and sporting goods stores or easily obtainable from nearby jobbers 


SAVAGE 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION, UTICA, N.Y. 
Owners and Operators of J. Stevens Arms Company 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION, DEPT. 289 UTICA, N.Y . 
Please send me your interesting catalogue giving complete information on Savage firearms. 


Street 
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HAND - MADE 

HAVE CAUCHT AND EQUALLY EFFECTIVE TO USE FOR 


BASS — TROUT — PICKEREL — PIKE — MASCALONGE 


ARE GHEAPER, EASIER TO USE THAN LIVE BAIT 
ALL SIZES FROM HALF-INCH TO FIVE INCHES LONG 


Latest Improved Weighted 4 Ounce—2 Inch Hook—Price $1.00 





FLOATING 
WEICHTED 
WEEDLESS 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE LIST TO LOUIS RHEAD, AMITYVILLE, N. Y. 
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NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 


is a monthly magazine cram- 


and pictures, valuable in- 

formation about guns, revol- 

vers, fishing tackle, game 

law changes, best places to 

get fish and game, etc. Big- 

gest value ever offered in a 

sporting magazine. And here’s 

a knife that every man and 

boy should own. Has a sturdy 

master blade of good full 

size and extra gauge of a 

shape especially useful for 

hunters, trappers, campers, and fishermen, and a punch 
blade which can be used for a multiplicity of purposes. 
This knife is 3% inches long, with 18 per cent nickel 
silver bolst 

and shield, and 


of quality. — . eater aan ae 
: We will send this knif d National 
Special Offer Sportsman co = whale vue on re- 
ceipt o 
NATIONAL SPORTSMAN MAGAZINE 
281 Newbury St. Bost M. 


open woodlots and gravel barrow pits, 
places to camp away from all the 
others, depending on a water can for 
the night’s supply, and perhaps a 
picked up fence post or telephone pole 
end for firewood. 

The old days when “everybody vio- 
lated the game laws” have gone by. 
The spectacle of law makers, of court 
judges, of clergy, of sportsmen, of the 
butcher, the carpenter and the leading 
citizen setting the pace in the direc- 
tion of game and fish violations has 
faded rapidly into the limbo of things 
well forgotten. Thus a good many 
things that were appropriate thirty 
years ago are no longer of avail nowa- 
days. 

We always did know that the best 
we obtained in the outdoors was a 
memory. The great heads which we 
brought home so proudly, and had 
mounted to hang on the dining room 
walls were trophies, but the trophy 
faded into a mere memory, and it has 
often happened that the most vivid re- 


1 collection, the most stirring thing of a 


REMOVABLE 
aNd 


Double action. SWING OUT 
CYLINDER; a reliable, accur- of 
ate, powerful gun, sold elsewhere for $25.00. 
REMOVABLE PLATE, dow 


>. “Satisfaction or money back. 
SEND NO MONEY. PAY postman $12.50 plus postage. 
On Money With Order We Pay Shipping Charges. 


U.S. IMPORT CO., Dept.'S-31, 124 University Place, New York 


HOFMANN 


TAXIDERMIST AND FURRIER 
Mounting with real expression 
Heads, animals, birds and fish 
mounted, skins tanned and made 
into rugs and ladies’ furs. Game 
heads, fur rugs, etc., for sale. List. 
Taxidermists’ supplies. Open mouth 
heads for rugs, scalps for mounting. 


989 GATES AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


THE OUTER 


A Hat That Fits 
the Great Outdoors 


In the past, the only part! of-mian’s outfit that 
has been nondescript was his’.hat. We have con- 
sulted with many outdoormen—the result is the 
Outer, which has been generally accepted as the 
best type hat for style, quality, durability and 
| waterproofness. The Outer fills that long felt want 
to complete the attire of the sportsman when afield. 
Made in the color (Nutria) that blends with all the 
natural surroundings. 


The Rummell Hat, 111 Johnson St., Newark, N. J. 
Est. 1873. Circle size desired. 
6%, 6%, 6%, 6%, 7, 7%, 7%, 7%, 7%, 7% 
If you weigh under 160 Ibs. order 4% x 2% 
If you weigh over 160 Ibs. order 4% x 2% 


Enclose money order or bank draft for $7.00 cr 
Hat shipped C. O. D. if desired. 
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forest experience was not the thing we 
killed but the game we did not kill. 
This I know is the common experience. 
In my own memory, what was for 
years a humiliation, an easy shot 
missed, came after a time to be easier 
on my conscience than some of my most 
prideful successes. What I obtained 
was soon gone; what I lost I found be- 
yond the power of any one to take 
away from me! 


USED to pack around a ten or fif- 

teen pound camera outfit. Now my 
camera is a vest pocket, 2% by 3% 
inches, and another, but slightly larger, 
a 3% by 4%. The smaller one, with 
a good lens, gives me memory trophies 
by the hundred. The camera is always 
in season. One steals what harms no 
one with it. How I envy those sports- 
men whose pictures show their hunting 
skill, taking live moose, live deer, live 
foxes—all kinds of live game! I have 
had no time to go after such specialist 
game, but that field opens wider and 
wider as the No Hunting Allowed signs 
spread over the land. 

One should shoot his camera with ut- 
most recklessness as regards number of 
times. I don’t mean a roll of film or 
two rolls of film on a trip; I mean two, 
three, five or even ten rolls of film a 
day! I take few enough pictures and 
confess with something like regret that 
I took only eight hundred exposures on 
my first continental trip. I estimate 
that an adequate photographic record 
of an automobile tour would require, 
from ocean to ocean, about 10,000 films 
exposed. No one takes that many. But 
no one ever does all that he could or 
should! I just remark that a dozen or 
two dozen pictures a day is about the 
minimum of representative memento or 


note pictures on an auto tour. And I 
have found, month after month, that 
for brief, long-hand, or portable type- 
writer notes in journals (loose leaf for 
typewriter) anything less than 500 
words is baffling, and that 2,500 words 
a day will keep the day’s events ade- 
quately recorded, so that ten or twenty 
years later the words bring back the 
conditions and experiences fresh in the 
memory. However, photographs and 
notes both—a score of one, and about 
1,000 words of the other—do better 
than even 2,500 words a day. 

But the notes and picture records are 
in greater measure absolutely essentia! 
than one would believe without ex- 
perience to preserve the experiences 
fresh in mind. The memory cannot 
bring back the exhilaration of a spring 
day on a good road—however tremen- 
dous the inspiration of the moment. 
Actual adventures, even deadly peril it- 
self, lose their edge after atime. Turn- 
ing back to my three score pounds of 
note books, I come upon pages long 
since forgotten, an open camp in five 
feet of snow with the frost twenty de- 
grees below zero, a day when the ice 
broke under my snowshoes, the faint- 
ing weariness of hunger, cold and ex- 
haustion at the end of an all day tramp 
in loose snow—the memory fails, but 
the written page brings it all back, 
fresh, vivid, in detail, even to the deep, 
sore drag of the pack basket straps 
over the shoulders and against the col- 
lar bone. 

If one travels for any purpose, it is 
experience; adventure teaches! But if 
one forgets? What avails the most 


thrilling, tremendous and splendid mo- | 


ments of life, if, in the myriad of trivial 
and unimportant affairs, the great 
hours are lost to our dreams? 

Of all travel—the record, kept from 
day to day becomes, as the years go by, 
the most precious of all mementoes. 
And surely, the hour given to the jour- 
nal is the one for which we make our 
trip. 


“Tramp” 
(Continued from page 594) 


every few seconds to listen for my dog, 
as I could hear nothing from him, and 
I knew he was hunting. Half an hour 
passed, and far away, it seemed half 
a mile, I heard his fretful “hoo-e” as 
he “struck,” and turning off on a bridle 
path that led toward him I struck into 
a canter. This was his first tryout, 
and I could not leave him in the woods. 


A S I cantered along I could tell by 

the quickening “hoo-e hoo-e, hoo-e 
hoo-e” that the dog was unwinding the 
rambling trail of the fox, and soon the 
ery changed to the full vibrant, “hoo- 
000, hoo-o0” of the running dog, and 
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he was soon out of hearing. Gee, he 
could run. My horse began to fret for 
his supper, and my own stomach be- 
gan to wonder if I had forsaken it, but 
I held on to the chase. The moon, just 
starting on the wane, was clearing the 
treetops half an hour later when -I 
heard him coming back, and as the cry 
was now getting farther and farther 
apart, I knew that he was rapidly clos- 
ing up the gap between himself and 
his prey. I galloped straight toward 
the chase which was now coming 
through a strip of woods compara- 
tively clear of undergrowth, and got 
there just in time to see “Tramp” pull 
him down. Thirty-seven minutes, and 
an old fox at that. “Tramp” was do- 
ing fairly well. A month later I got 
a card from a friend down in B. 
County, near the coast: “Come down 
for a week’s hunt: the Plowdens are 
coming over from Clarenden, but the 
woods are full; come over. Lem.” 


OW here was a come ashore. That 

was the name of the man who had 
advertised for “Tramp,’’ Plowden, and 
I was the unfortunate man who now 
had him, and what was more, wanted 
to keep him, for it seemed that I had 
the moral, if not the legal right to the 
dog: at least my conscience tried to 
hold that view, right or wrong. 

I knew some of the Plowdens: had, 
in fact, hunted with Lute and old Capt. 
Wm. Plowden over in Berkley some 
years before, a fine crowd to be with 
on a hunt, but great June, how I hated 
the thought of losing that dog. They 
were a crowd of regular sportsmen, 
and noted for their dogs, the best that 
either money or training could pro- 
cure. 


I waited a day, then wrote Lem: 
“Look for me next Wed. Will ride 
over on horseback, crossing at Lenuds’ 
Ferry.” 

The Plowdens had pitched « camp half 
a mile from Lem’s, and after explain- 
ing to Lem about the dog, I proposed 
to him that we go over after supper, 
and see if either of the men there 
claimed the dog. 

Accordingly, as soon as supper was 
over, Lem and I walked over to the 
camp, and of course “Tramp” went 
too, trotting on ahead as usual. 


HE question of ownership was set- 

tled before Lem and I got there, 
for “Tramp” was holding a regular re- 
union with Lute Plowden’s dogs, while 
Plowden himself seemed hardly able to 
express his pleasure at finding his long 
lost dog. 


It had been several years since I had 
seen Lute, but soon we were talking 
about the hunt we had been on down 
there, and then about the dog I had 
found, and of course it was apparent 
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each especially designed for 
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shooting—for upland 
game—for wildfowl 
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original long-range duck gun. 
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: Eat a good breakfast. Then fol- 
low your guide into the bush... 
wait now... listen... watch that 
black spot in the brown distance 
... See the great spread of those 
antlers... Steady, man... Wait... 
another minute... The wind is 
toward you... Steady... Don’t 
move yet... Now...Shoot!... 
Write to A. O. Seymour, General Tour- 
ist Agent, Canadian Pacific,8942 Windsor 


Station, Montreal, Canada. Hecan tell 
you where to find moose along the 
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from my description of his condition 
when I found him that Lute would 
have been without this particular dog 
had it not been for me, so there it was. 

I produced Lem’s card, and was 
honest enough to admit to Plowden 
that I was sorely tempted to stay away 


for fear I’d lose the dog. 

“He was the pick of my pack,” said 
Plowden, “and I had more, than once 
refused one hundred dollars for him, 
but: there is no question in my mind 
as to who he really belongs to now, for 
in all probability I would never have 
seen him again; but if you are willing 
to take what I have been offered for 
him, and are not specially anxious for 
the dog, I will cheerfully give it to you 
for him back.” 


“Suppose we leave it to ‘Tramp,’ as 
I call him,” I suggested, “and let him 
decide for himself. I’ll leave him here 
at the camp to-night, and Lem and I 
will be over in the morning by day- 
light. 

You follow the dogs in the hunts 
most of the time, I believe, and to- 
morrow I’ll start off with you, ride with 
you until we get nearly to the place 
where the dogs are to be put in—then 
I’ll turn in one direction, you in an- 
other, each one blowing once on the 
horn, and ‘Tramp’ can choose for him- 
self.” 


OMEHOW I felt that the old dog 
would not forsake me, and I felt, 
in anticipation, the thrill of winning 
the old chap from his own master, and 
so I rode on back with Lem, leaving 
“Tramp,” still frolicking with his old 
friends. 
Breakfast by candle light, and Lem 
and I turned out to saddle up, and 


The first drive we were to take was 
a large flat bayou known as “Big Bay,” 
out of which there runs quite a large 
branch known as “Chicken Creek” run- 
ning east to Santee River, a distance 
of some three miles. 

‘It happened that I, too, had hunted 
here before, and knew the country 
fairly well, and that the deer, once 
clear of the hunters stationed about 
the bay, usually took the “Chicken 
Creek” route to the river, so that the 
best stands were at the eastern end of 
the bay. 


As Plowden and I sat our horses, 
waiting on the stationing of the 
men, I could not fail to notice “Tramp.” 
All of the joyousness seemed to have 
gone from the old dog, and as he 
glanced furtively at me now and again, 
there was a look of mingled sorrow and 
reproof that could not be mistaken. 
Plowden looked at his watch: “They’ve 
had time enough to place the men,” he 
remarked, “let’s ride. You take the 
left side of the bay and I’ll go through 
the middle so the dogs can beat both 
sides.” 


As he spoke he unslung his horn and 
gave one long blast to let the men know 
we were putting in, and the dogs, with 
yelps of delight, dashed into the bay. 
Tramp had not moved, and as I sat 
there with my heart beating like a 
triphammer, I also unslung and gave 
one long echoing call, and in two long 
springing bounds Tramp was at my 
saddle skirts again, trying his best to 
reach me, and careless of the presence 
of Plowden who watched me with an 
amused smile, J surrendered this time 
to Tramp. He was my dog now, and 
I patted him while he licked my face. 
I could wash that. 
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door. 

He jumped upon me in his usual 
way for me to pat him on the head, 
and when I failed to do so, he seemed 
a little puzzled, and followed me out 
to the stable with a surprised hurt 
‘ook on his intelligent face, but I pre- 
tended not to notice him at all, for I 
meant to prove him and his devotion, 
so theré would be no doubt left as to 
his preference. 

On arrival at the camp a few 
minutes later, the dogs again came out 
joyfully to meet “Tramp,” but some- 
how he did not seem in a very good 
humor. He kept looking at me every 
now and then as though wondering 
what had come over me, and it was 
pretty hard for me to see him looking 
at me that way, and not letting him 
catch even a reassuring smile. 

Riding away to the “hunt, one of 
Lute’s nephews, who had hunted down 
there the preceding Fall, was detailed 
to place the “standers,” and rode on 
with the others, while Plowden and I 
dropped back with the dogs. 


“Go Boy,” I said to him once more 
as I mounted, and like a black streak 
he disappearéd in the edge of Big Bay. 

A fine squealing tongue, followed a 
moment later by one, then another of 
different notes, and I pushed in toward 
the middle of the bay as I knew they 
would soon be running, and I heard 
Tramp a moment later, his clear ring- 
ing “hoo-e hoo-e” as he dropped in with 
the pack. 

“You know this country?” called 
Plowden as he caught sight of me rid- 
ing toward him through the bay. 
“Yes,” I replied. “Then take the left 
edge and I’ll take the right to cut the 
dogs off if they get out by the standers. 


G ETTING out as quickly as I could, 

I took a wide circle so as to be out- 
side the range of the standers, and gal- 
loped along at half speed, for I could 
tell by the cry in the bay that the dogs 


were nearing the “jump.” Passing the 
end of the bay about a quarter, I halted 
to listen for the ring of the guns, and 
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the unbroken music of the chase, run- 
ing like the wind into the wind. Sud- 
denly, “bang, bang,” then young Plow- 
den’s voice, “look out, Lem, look out— 
Gee-manetty what a Buck,” then a 
moment later, “bang, bang” again, as 
the buck, headed now for Chicken 
Creek, passed Lem. 

Dismounting, I tied my horse to a 
swinging limb, and took my stand 
within easy range of the edge of the 
Branch and waited, gun ready, both 
barrels cocked. I heard Tramp’s “hoo-o 
hoo-o-o” as he passed Lem’s stand ap- 
parently two hundred yards in the lead, 
while not far behind, the same squeal- 
ing tongue I had first heard in the Bay. 
A hundred yards up the branch I saw 
the buck as he came, running slowly, 
and evidently badly wounded, and as he 
passed through an opening not more 
than forty steps away, I gave him both 
barrels, in rapid succession, and he 
crashed into a bunch of low gallberry 
bushes, apparently finished. 

I was so sure that he was dead that 
I very foolishly leaned my gun up by 
a tree and went to him to cut his 
throat, but as I started into the edge 
of the gallberries, he staggered 
drunkenly to his feet, and, with head 
lowered, and hair turned forward, 
charged full at me. Taken completely 
by surprise, I started back, tripped in 
the low gallberries and fell full length 
on the ground .The jig was up, so far 
as I was concerned, but thank Heaven, 
help was at hand. As I started to rise, 
the knife still in my hand, determined 
to sell my life as dearly as I could, a 
welcome sound fell on my acute senses. 


HE bushes parted with the rush of 
a big black dog with a white spot 
in the chest and a small white spot on 
his left foot, and with a growl of tri- 
umph, Tramp had him by the throat; 
and now, as the infuriated buck 
plunged and struck at him with his fore 
feet, trying to tear the dog loose, a 
small bluespeckled bitch came up and 
seized him from behind. As the ex- 
hausted buck went down, Plowden 
dashed up from the other side of the 
branch. “I saw him go down,” he said, 
“and thought he was through so didn’t 
hurry, but I happened to be looking 
this way when you went down, and. saw 
the buck when he charged at you— 
lucky the dogs got here when they did,” 
he continued with a grim smile, “not 
hurt, are you?” 
I assured him that I was not, thanks 
to the timely arrival of Tramp. 
Plowden cut the throat of the buck, 
and in a few minutes the rest of the 
dogs had come in, and then all the 
men came up and Plowden told them 
what a close call I had had, and I 
looked at Tramp. The old rascal. had 
been taking it every bit in, I am sure, 
for as I caught his eye, with a half- 
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humorous, half-triumphant expression, 
he was asking me just as plainly as I 
could have done, “what say, we even 
yet?” and seeing a silent assent to the 
question, he ran up to me, putting both 
feet up to my shoulders, and rubbed 
his bloody nose all over my clean shirt, 
| but I didn’t care, we understood each 
| other, Tramp and I. 


Trailing the “Bee Line 
Ducks” 


(Continued from page 584) 


breaths, “they’ll come back in pairs and 
singles later.” Sometimes when a large 
number of ducks are found in a small 
place of that kind, it is well to stand out 
of sight fairly well back, and let off a 
gun. Many times they will come 
back brokenly, affording fine shooting, 
whereas, if they are all jumped at once 
and shot into, they are gone for several 
days, even longer in many cases, and 
sometimes never return. 


M* friend proved a true prophet, 
for just as the rain had ceased 
and a faint splash of pink dyed the 
eastern sky, two “bee-liners” came 
swiftly along their regular course. We 
were using only two live decoys—a 
larger showing oft-times will keep 
ducks out of a small place—we cer- 
tainly did not want to commit any 
blunders—so we were very careful. 
On they came, just clearing the tops 
of the tall pines, and with wings stiffly 
set, scaled down to the decoys, then we 
shot the props from under them. We 
let them lie as they fell, in an almost 
natural position, their heads under 
water as though feeding. We had not 
long to wait; with a musical whistle 
of wings three more shot up over the 
trees and down over the others. We 
let two of them down while a third 
escaped our united efforts and went 
speeding off toward Great Indian, 

As daylight advanced we discovered 
that we were sheltered by scant cover; 
there was no help for this, the growth 
being thin all around us. As it was, 
we were standing in water almost to 
the tops of our waders, while a single 
huckleberry bush without leaves was 
our only cover. At sunrise the wind 
backed in to the northwest, from which 
quarter it forced the ducks to fly 
straight against it and by the time 
they reached us they stood almost still 
in the air before their final dive to 
alight, making most of the shots very 
simple. 

Two “greenings” (green-wing teal) 
tore over us down wind, they had prob- 
ably been feeding farther up in the 
swamp. Harold’s automatic barked 
twice and I put two charges of sixes 
equally as far behind. I don’t consider 
j it disgraceful to miss a teal. 


i kyon faint boom of guns drifted 
toward us from Great Indian, while 
still fainter ones floated over from 
Muddy; West Pond, we could not hear. 
Sometimes there would come a perfect 
fusilade indicating that many cripples 
were down. A little gray summer-bred 
duck dropped toward us. I held just. 
as far ahead as I had with similar 
shots, swinging all the while, pulled 
and missed him clean with two shots. 
Probably his angle and speed were dif- 
ferent, or maybe that little telegraph 
system between eye, brain and finger 
did not function properly—there are 
so many things that can make hits and 
misses interesting. 

This little mud-hole had certainly 
been a great discovery for us and we 
vowed never to mention it to anvone. 
If a gunner gets a good “killing” 
around here, and it becomes known, 
some of the other duck hunters wiil 
fairly trail him for weeks in an attempt 
to locate that particular spot. It 
proved so with us later, and we were 
obliged to tell one man that we got 
our birds from a different locality. The 
little place I am writing about has. 
long since dried up owing to an act 
of drainage by the owner in order to 
flood cranberry bogs. I looked in on 
it this fall and found it grassed over 
but the pleasant recollections still re- 
mained. 

Five “bee-liners” were coming down 
the air trail when a slight movement 
by my companion sent them climbing 
skyward, and as they raced up at an 
angle my sixes caught one of them 
fair while Harold pulled off a pretty 
double, I missing with my _ second 
shot. 

We were far from the limit allowed, 
but we were enjoying every minute. 
It isn’t always the large bag of ducks 
that satisfies, but the way in which 
they are taken—a pretty double—a 
difficult single, or a long hard crawl 
through scrub-oak or bayberry bush, 
and then that “feeling” when at last 
you know you are within range, and 
you rise to press the trigger. I have 
staggered to my knees after one of 
those “long crawls” when my heart 
was beating like a trip-hammer and 
my eyes were so full of sweat that I 
couldn’t see to shoot. Particularly is. 
this noticeable if one’s stomach 1s 
empty. 


LL at once the decoys emitted 2 

series of startled squawks, and on 
looking up we perceived high overhead 
a large duck-hawk wheeling and lower- 
ing in ever-shortening circles; his black 
and white face strongly reminding me 
of a grinning skull—the emblem of 
death. Such a striking resemblance is 
truly a fitting likeness; for this pirate 
of the air is capable of overtaking and 
killing the fastest wild duck that flies. 
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We allowed Mr. Death-Face to close in 
until he was about to poise for a deadly 
plunge, then we riddled him with 
sixes. 

The flight had dropped almost to 
nothing. Now and then a “scattering” 
duck would pass over us far out of 
range, while the shots from distant 
ponds came with less frequency. The 
wind died away and the murmuring 
trees quieted as though lulled to sleep. 

“May as well pick up,” Harold sug- 
gested with a yawn. His waders being 
higher than mine, he started out to 
collect the dead. The first three or four 
birds came easily, but the others lay 
farther out. Suddenly Harold began 
to struggle. A  deprecatory< smile 
played around his mouth, then his lips 
straightened grimly. “What is it, 
Harold?” I asked in alarm. “This 
darn mud,” he panted, trying to with- 
draw his legs from the clinging sub- 
stance. I was thoroughly frightened 
now and began wading toward him. 
“Keep back!” he ordered _ sharply, 
“shove a pole out so I can get hold of 
it. I hurried ashore and found several, 
but all were painfully short while in the 
meantime the water had reached his 
arm pits. 

“Can’t you get out of your boots?” I 
asked despairingly. 

“No use,” he answered, “they’re 
strapped to my belt, I can’t seem to 
manage them.” 


“Good God!” I cried wildly, “I can’t 
stand here and see you drown. Try 
once more!” 


E did so, but the water only rose 

higher. I felt faint and sick; the 
cold sweat poured from me, I could 
scarcely stand upright. Suddenly a 
thought flashed through my numbing 
brain and I turned to run. “Don’t leave 
me, Frank!” he called. I waved my 
hand and tried to smile. “Back in a 
moment!” I shouted encouragingly. 
Panting and stumbling, I hastened to 
the team, I had noticed a coil of rope 
lying in the bottom of the wagon the 
day before, I prayed that it might be 
there now. Staggering to the wagon I 
clawed everything out including Roxy, 
she had gnawed her rope, and thank 
God, the rope was there. Seizing this 
and followed by the dog, I hastened 
back. Nearing the water I peered 
through the trees. My blood froze in 
my veins—Harold was gone. But, no, 
a tree had hidden his head from view 
for a moment, the water was up to his 
chin. Rushing to the shore with shouts 
of encouragement, I re-coiled the rope 
and threw it toward him, only to have 
it fall short. Three times I threw and 


a faint smile, he was becoming num 
with the cold and beginning not to care, 
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A 
WEBLEY AIR PISTOL 


Develop your marksmanship with this 
Perfectly accurate and powerful air pistol. 
Shoots skirted lead pellets. At 10 yards will 
group within an inch. Practice silently at 
home or outdoors. Powerful enough to kill 
small game. 

No permits needed for its use, 
See this gun at your dealers—or sent direct 
by mail to you for $15, including cleaning 
brush and supply of pellets. 
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ful Heavens, that a man could go like 
that! Frantically I tied the rope 
around Roxy’s neck and placing a por- 
tion of it in her mouth, I commanded 
her to take it to him. “Fetch!” called 
Harold weakly—she loved him almost 
as much as she loved me, and seeming 
to sense the gravity of the situation, 
she almost fell in her eagerness to 
reach him. As in a dream I saw him 
slowly wind the rope beneath his arms, 
then taking a turn around the nearest 
tree, I began to pull while he did the 
same. Slowly but surely the relentless 
mud gave up its terrible grip and in a 
few moments Harold lay on the ground 
beside me while Roxy licked our faces. 
After a’while we looked at each other 
and smiled. This is what he said: 


- | “You ought not to have done it, Frank. 
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LION AND CAT HUNTING 


Will handle parties for lion and 
cat hunting this winter in Arizona 
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country, none better. Make your 
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4; | Roxy has been sick, and now she’ll take 


cold and die.” The ways of some 
people passeth understanding! 


Buck Hunting in Oregon 


(Continued from page 587) 


jam, fresh bread and venison with 
gravy. 

After a restful night and a hot 
breakfast.we were again following the 
deer trails over the ridges and into the 
canyons, each man taking a different 
direction. It was still quite dark in 
the early morning and before I had 
gone far I came to a place where I 
could sit down and look over a small 
flat meadow hundred yards below me; 
here and there in this meadow were 
small clumps of young firs. A slight 
wind was blowing in my face and as 
the shadows disappeared below, I no- 
ticed a small fir tree bending sharply 
in one direction and then in the oppo- 
site direction and it seemed to me that 
I could hear a swish, swish, each time 
the tree moved and I thought I heard a 
muffled snort. I had seen large bear 
tracks on that ridge the day before and 
the thought came to me that a bear 
was wallowing in the snow in the 
meadow below. A large rotten log par- 
tially hid the object that was creating 
the disturbance, so I moved quietly 
over to the left some twenty steps to 
where I could see better. 


A* I watched, a large deer raised its 
head above the log and a nice set 
of antlers was visible. He was horning 
the fir tree trying to rub off the velvet. 
I took deliberate aim at the fore-shoul- 
der and fired. The deer disappeared 
behind the log and as I ejected the 
empty shell, its head appeared above 
the log again and I fired point blank 
at its head. Again the deer disap- 
peared behind the log and as I 
scrambled around the ledge and down 
into the meadow, another buck ran out 
from behind a clump of firs and I fired 


at it thinking that perhaps both of my 
other shots were clean misses and my 
deer had escaped. Coming into the 
meadow from below in a round-about 
way, I followed the back track’ of the 
deer I had shot at, but could see no 
sign of blood or any evidence that I 
had been successful. As I approached 
the log I saw the hind quarters and 
legs of a deer projecting underneath 
and proceeded to pull out into the open 
a nice four-point buck. The first shot 
had clipped the back of both shoulders 
but it had not broken its neck, only 
serving to knock it down. The second 
had literally pulverized its head and 
ruined everything. The velvet on the 
antlers had been freshly peeled off by 
rubbing against the young fir tree. 

The night before in camp as we were 
telling stories, Hugh uncorked one 
about an old buck that lived year after 
year on a place called Lily Knob, some 
three miles away. Many hunters had 
seen and told about this buck. Many 
had .reported him to have anywhere 
from six to ten points. Some claimed 
him to be a mule deer that had mi- 
grated over the mountain from Eastern 
Oregon, and a few had shot at him, but 
so far no one had made connections. 
We decided that afternoon to saddle up 
the horses and ride over to this inac- 
cessible place and investigate the truth 
of that rumor. After following the 
main trail for a mile or so we branched 
off suddenly in a saddle at the head of 
Whitney Canyon; named so because in 
years past “Fin” had killed a buck 
down in the bottom of it. 


E followed an old invisible trail, 

by instinct mostly, and an oc- 
casional weather beaten blaze on the 
trees. Soon we came out into a small 
grassy meadow and hobbled the horses. 
The rest of the way we made on foot. 
This Lily Knob was a small open top 
mountain projecting out into the 
canyon and separated from the main 
land by a long sharp open ridge which 
dropped off on both sides for thousands 
of feet into the most un-godly lava rock 
canyons that a man ever laid eyes on, 
or ever tried to get out of. The top of 
this Knob in summer is covered with 
mountain lilies. Hugh and I ap- 
proached this open ground by way of a 
steep shale rock slide, being careful not 
to make any unnecessary noise, and 
keeping hidden as much as possible. 
Hugh took one side and I took other. 
As I was climbing up the south slope, 
working hard against the altitude and 
blowing like a steam boat, some rocks 
and shale began to roll down on me as 
I looked up at the largest buck deer I 
ever saw loped slowly across the open 
space thirty yards above and disap- 
peared over the side of the canyon. He 
actually looked as large as a horse and 
carried a magnificent set of antlers. 
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There 1 was blowing like a porpoise 
and couldn’t get my gun to my shoul- 
der. The size of the deer and his ap- 
parent closeness awed me so I didn’t 
even: think of shooting until he had 
gone over, Motioning to Hugh to fol- 
low we went over the top following, his 
tracks back, and saw where he had 
stood on an open ridge below us. Sev- 
eral does and fawns were on the top 
of this knob and they stared at us with 
open-eyed curiosity. We returned to 
camp, thoroughly convinced of the 
truth of the story about the big deer 
that lives on Lily Knob, who seems to 
be too wise for all the hunters. 


T= following day we decided to 
visit the place where the sheriff 
and his crowd had camped in August 
and reported to have killed the eleven 
deer. It was five miles farther over at 
Buck Camp near the foot of Balm 


Mountain. It was a clear day and the |. 


scenery was beautiful on the way 
around. When we arrived at the camp 
we found where they had built a huge 
drying rack; where they had made 
their beds and behind a log found 
eleven empty whiskey bottles, one of 
which was half full of fairly good 
moonshine. This we concluded was 
partially responsible for the story of 
eleven bucks. An old bear had ap- 
propriated their camp and had rooted 
up their bed and made himself quite 
at home. 


That day Hugh killed a buck and 
Grover killed one also and as we had 
all the three horses could carry we de- 
cided to break camp next day and go 
down the mountain. 

In the morning it was snowing again 
like in the dead of Winter, but when 
we reached the river ten miles away, 
it was as warm as Summer, and there 
was dust in the road. No rain or snow 
since we were away; such a contrast 
in a few miles! On the road home my 
ford fell apart and the body came off. 
Hugh came to the rescue and placed 
his famous diamond hitch about it and 
she held together perfectly. 

If you want to hunt BUCKS come 
to OREGON. 


The Twenty Bore as a 
Grouse Gun 
(Continued from page 604) 


passengers that weren’t scared, and 
they were already too dead to care. Our 
agile brained conductor finally man- 
aged to steer the rear end of his re- 
calcitrant mount into a sand hill, and 
the tragedy was averted. The Weber 
ranch lies thirty-eight miles from 
Mullen, and we reached home in time 
for luncheon. 


221 W. 57th Street, 
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Wild Turkeys — Cot- 
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—and more than 140 other varieties of game 
are offered in the new Possum Hollow Fall 
Price List, 
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R. F. D. 20 SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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They are very tame and easy to handle. Price per 
pair $6.00, extra hens $4.00 each. Order early and 
avoid disappointment, -Also several varieties of pheas- 
ants such ag Goldens, Silvers, Lady Amherst, etc. 


WALLACE EVANS GAME FARM 
ST. CHARLES, ILL. 
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IKE all frontiersmen, Ben is strong 
on dogs. At the time of my last 
visit, he possessed thirty-two, but or- 
dinarily they do not number more than 
eighteen or twenty. The pride of the 
kennels is Patsy, a four-year-old red 
Irish retriever. Patsy is an intelligent 
and very industrious little dog, but she 
always looks so sad and depressed that 
my psycho-analytical confrere, Dr. 
Cooper, insists that she is suffering 
from an inferiority complex, probably 
exaggerated by some early domestic or 
matrimonial entanglement. She dis- 
trusts all strangers, but is devoted to 
Ben. Personally, I like Lady, a beauti- 
ful Llewellyn setter, best, although two 
of her puppies, June and Toby, have 
developed into excellent grouse dogs. 

After a hearty luncheon, we slipped 
into our shooting togs, and then, ac- 
companied by Ben, with Lady and 
Toby, fared forth in search of grouse 
and chicken. During the middle of the 
day, the birds are to be found on the 
tops of the hills, but in the early morn- 
ing and late afternoon, they congregate 
in the valleys, and are prone to fore- 
gather in the sunflower thickets and 
weed patches. About a mile from the 
ranch house likely looking territory 
was reached, and we sent the dogs in 
and followed closely after, guns at the 
ready. Dr Bishoff is an enthusiastic 
devotee of the automatic. I had the 
little twenty. 

Toby, in his youth and enthusiasm, 
rushed in too close, and a big, grayish, 
mottled bird went up like a bombshell, 
right under his nose. I was on the far 
right, and as the grouse sprung out 
of the tall stalks, it was almost fifty 
yards ahead of me. I flipped the little 
gun up, swung the muzzle over for a 
ten inch lead, and pulled the rear trig- 
ger. Ben heard the tiny report, which 
sounded like that of a healthy young 
fire cracker, but did not see the bird 
crumple up and fall. “Did you have 
a miss fire, Doc?” he called. “Yep,” 
I answered; as I strode over to where 
Toby was mouthing the dead bird. 
When Weber saw me pick it up, he 
said: “Well, accidents will happen, even 
in the sand hills.” But before the after- 
noon had passed, even Ben was com- 
pelled to acknowledge that the twenty 
was a real he-gun. Bishoff was luckier 
in the matter of opportunities, but even 
with Fate pulling his way, he got only 
ten birds to my nine. And I wasted 
only one cartridge. 


HE next morning, shortly after day- 
break, we started for Spring Lake, 
fifteen miles away, after ducks. While 
I had learned to admire the little gun, 
my confidence in it was not yet ab- 
solute, and so I carried the Purdy. On 
long shots, I follow the teachings of 
dear old Colonel Hawker, and stick to 


heavy shot, fours or fives, unchilled. 
And of course one feels that a ten or 
a twelve handles large pellets better 
than a small bore does. Luck was with 
us, at both the lake and the adjacent 
pass, and we killed five grouse on our 
way home. 

That night some acquaintances from 
Omaha arrived, and as all of them had 
not expected to shoot, they were short 
of ammunition. So we divided our 
larger cartridges with them, and I had 
a plentiful supply of shells for the 
“Baby Express,” as Ben had_ nick- 
named the little Ithaca, I depended 
solely on it during the rest of our stay. 
It was just as deadly on ducks as on 
grouse, and handled sixes as well as 
any large bore could. Owing to the 
scarcity of the pellets, one had to hold 
more carefully, for guess work meant a 
miss. In “pass” shooting, I found that 
less lead was required than with the 
Purdy, possibly owing to quicker lock 
work; although Bishoff insisted that 
the shot just “got there quicker.” At 
any rate, the six pound weapon held 
its own with the nine, and nine and a 
half pounders on the lakes, and more 
than took care of itself in the grouse 
fields. I am anxious to give it a trial 
with very fine shot on quail. Owing to 
the closeness of the pattern, I suspect 
that in thick brush many of the bob- 
whites will get away; but the barrels 
are so short, and the gun handles so 
perfect, that I may be able to get the 
drop on the majority of them. 

Under any circumstances, after my 
very pleasurable Nebraskan experience, 
I fear that I am well on the way to 
becoming a twenty-gauge “fan.” 


“Principally Grouse” 
(Continued from page 581) 


plentiful, and dog and gun moved from 
point to point with a_ business-like 
regularity which would be impossible 
to-day. An hour out of one of those 
average days would furnish a modern 
bird hunter with satisfaction enough 
to fill two red-letter days. But Warden 
and his dog would turn small profit in 
those same thickets to-day, and not be- 
cause of a noticeable scarcity of birds, 
either, for grouse are nearly, if not 
quite as plentiful now as then, but be- 
cause the modern grouse would fail to 
maneuver on Spanish War tactics. The 
birds seem to have abandoned mass 
formations in favor of the defensive 
strategies of the German Army in the 
Argonne. Dispersion is now au fait in 
grouse service schools. Duke would 
need to cover five times the area he 
worked over in 1895 to locate a dozen 
birds, and of the dozen, eight, at least, 
would be on wing and away without 
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waiting for the dog and gun to come 
up. Doubtless the old ten bore Scott 
would be as effective as it ever was— 
those English gun makers build for 
three generations—but it would need 
be handled differently. 


NSTEAD of moving up behind his mo- 

tionless dog and flushing the bird 
when he was ready for it and with some 
general idea at least of where it was 
coming from and whither it would go, 
Warden would oftener be faced with 
the alternative of taking a snap shot 
at a fleeting shadow of a bird or taking 
most of his ammunition home with him 
at nightfall. 

The best grouse dog now-a-days 
seems called upon to employ a judicious 
combination of both grouse and quail 
tactics, as those things were understood 
twenty years ago. He must be able to 
employ a ground-covering gait in order 
te locate dispersed singles without loss 
of time. Once he has winded game he 
must develop and employ a very acute 
instinct as to how his approach can 
be made in order to force the bird to 
lie for his point. It may be that a 
slow, cautious, cat-footed advance will 
do the trick on one occasion—and this 
is more likely to be the case if the bird 
has been flushed and shot at earlier 
in the day—but there are grouse that 
can only be made to lie by a rapid, 
rushing approach which stops just 
short of the bird’s concealment. 


GROUSE, like a human being, can 

often plan and carry out a very 
nervy campaign if it has a little time 
in which to consider the value of the 
moves of its opponent, but it can also, 
like some men, be forced into a state 
of frozen immobility if the emergency 
is abrupt and menacing enough. How 
one is to go about perfecting a dog in 
methods so opposite I do not know, nor 
do I think it can be done at all unless 
the animal is unusually clever in the 
acquirement of bird knowledge. But it 
is certain that the good old methods 
are no longer to be relied upon and 
that there must be a radical change, 
either in the training of the dog or in 
the shooter’s own method of hunting. 
One can always find plenty of experi- 
enced shots who will aver that they can 
secure more grouse without a dog than 
they can with canine assistnce, and 
this is an assertion rarely disputed by 
any one who has tried both methods. 
There are dozens of times in any day 
afield when human intelligence is worth 
more than a highly developed canine 
nose, but that nose is still essential to 
the full enjoyment of the sport. The 
dogless shooter must be very familiar 
with the ground; he must know birds, 
and on top of all this he must be a 
mighty fine shot if he is to be success- 
ful. 


In writing to Advertisers. mention Forest and Stream. 


|= recent heavy importations of 
spaniels from England is a sig- 
nificant index of value in determining 
the trend of canine affairs in the field. 
These clever little beasts are quite ideal 
companions for the hunter who likes 
to supplement the work of his dog with 
all the help that his own intelligence 
will afford. The field spaniels are 
small, active, and courageous; they are 
keen hunters with good noses, and they 
can be kept at heel without offense to 
their pride when the shooter thinks it 
expedient to take the game into his 
own hands and find and flush a bird 
himself. Such a dog can be kept in 
when strategy demands it, and “sent 
in” when the tangle is too thick for the 
man to penetrate. They are handy re- 
trievers and most of them can be 
taught to retrieve from land or water 
with equal courage. 


r is an indication of high moral char- 
acter when the sportsman is willing 
to devote time, work and wit to the 
recovery of wounded game, and it is 
an infallible mark of selfishness, care- 
lessness and cruel insensibility if he 
neglects these things. Occasionally one 
falls in with a man who forges along 
through the woods firing at every bird 
that rises without regard to range as 
related to the possibility of a clean kill, 
and with no regard at all for crippled 
game. If he manages a clean kill, well 
and good, but a wing-tipped bird which 
slips down into an alder swamp, sev- 
enty-five yards out, gets nothing more 
than a curse while the hunter tears 
along for fresh victims. I have known 
a few men who would not spend five 
minutes of their time in trying to find 
a bird known to be wounded, nor would 
their impatience allow their dogs to ex- 
ercise more than a hasty, ineffectual 
search. A good sportsman will thresh 
an acre of ground, yard by yard, in 
an effort to gather a cripple, and not 
until the case becomes impossible will 
he quit. Moreover, with such a man, 
the recollection of the unfortunate in- 
cident will shade his enjoyment for the 
rest of the day and be a barb in his 
conscience for months to come. To men 
of this stamp, and, thank Heaven, their 
ranks are increasing, the assistance of 
a good dog appeals as a humane essen- 
tial and a contributing influence to a 
conscience sans reproach. Yes; for 
many reasons we must have the dog. 


(Concluded in November) 





Every Duck Slisates 
Needs Hoppe’s No. 9 


HE most popular duck shells today are 
loaded to bring down ducks at long 
range, not to save gun cleaning. But with 
Hoppe’s No. 9 you can shoot the heaviest of 
them without fear of after corrosion. 
Hoppe’s No. 9 quickly and thoroughly re- 
moves every trace of primer salt and 
powder stain. Dissolves leading. Prevents 
rust. Send us a 10c stamp for sample. 
For your gun’s working parts, use only 
Hoppe’s Lubricating Oil. Pure, penetrating, 
does not gum or freeze. Excellent for pol- 
ishing all exposed surfaces. 


Ask your Dealer. Write for Free Guide. 
FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 


For more than 20 years the Authority on Gun Cleaning 


2311 North 8th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 





GERMAN ARMY OFFICERS’ 
FIELD GLASSES 


FREE TRIAL 


If Fm wish to 
8 power $9.85 Vey them 
Free trial coupon will bring you these genuine 
German War Glasses purchased at exceptionally ad- 
vantageous rates of exchange. 
Manufactured by most prominent of German optical 
factories. Many were received direct from the Allied 


Reparations Commission. Conservative $20.00 value, 

Finest achromatic day and night Jenses, 40 m.m. 
objective. Dust and moisture proof. Pupillary ad- 
justment. Built for service, regardless of vost, ac- 
cording to strictest military standards, All glasses 
guaranteed in perfect condition. We have sold 70,000 
pairs of this model to date. 

Shipped promptly on receipt of attached coupon on 
5 days’ free trial. lf satisfied send check or money 
order for $9.85, Order your fleld glasses today, 


HENDERSON BROTHERS 
Largest importers of field glasses in America 
91 to 95 Federal Street ee Bee. 


FREE TRIAL , COUPON 7] 

] Gentlemen: ] 
Please send me on 5 days’ free trial one pair 

German Army Officers war glasses. After 5 daya | 

| trial 1 will either return glasses or remit $9.85. l 

| 
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“The UNDER and OVER GUN” 


The under and over gun is the gun of the future, having the accurate quick single 
os * * 


sighting plane of the repeater, 
an advantage which every 
good shot recognizes, plus 

the two quick shots, bal- 

ance, lighter weight, 

and good appear- 

ance of the 

double barrel 

sporting 

gun. 


Patent Under 
Over Gun 


* 


A vertical barrel gun of unique design, 

embodying extreme soundness of 
construction. 

Has stood the test of 

eight seasons’ con- 

tinuous use with 

complete success. 

Made in 12, 

16 and 20 

Gauge. 


and 


JAMES WOODWARD AND SONS 


Makers of the Best Quality Sporting Guns, 


Established 1800 


64 ST. JAMES STREET, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 
American Agents: Von Lengerke & Detmold, and Abercrombie & Fitch Co., New York City 
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ONLY AFEW 
MINUTES FROM THE 
SHOPPING AND 
THEATRICAL 
DISTRICT 


. THE HIGHEST CLASS 
AND MOST ‘Y LOCATED 
HOTEL ON THE WEST SIDE 
° a e ° ° 
VERY ATTRACTIVE RATES 
OURING THE SUMMER 
MONTHS —~ 


South Mountain Manor 


| WERNERSVILLE, PA. 
A 400-acre estate on the crest of the Blue Ridge Mountains 


Elevation 1,500 feet.Capacity 300. Saddle Horses, Tennis & Golf. 
Daily Concerts and Dancing. Selected Clientele. 
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Write for Booklet 


F. J. McNA MARA, 
Manager 


LAKE RONKONKOMA, L. I. 


If you are looking for a picturesque 
bungalow, a real honest-to-goodness sum- 
mer home, among the healthful pines 
overlooking this beautiful lake, I can 
make you a very special offer. Located 
in the center of Long Island, less than one 
mile from the railroad station. This most 
popular forest and lakeside resort has 
many attractive features, beautiful shade 
trees, well kept lawns, the finest white 
sandy bathing beach on Long Island, boat- 
ing, fishing and many other features that 
contribute to the comfort and convenience 
of residents. Churches of all denomina- 
tions, fire protection, free library, and a 
Library Association. Easily reached by 
excellent highways: L. I. Motor Parkway, 
Merrick Road, or Jericho Turnpike. Long 
Island Railroad, running time 114 hours. 
Satisfactory terms arranged. Phone Ron- 
konkoma 10, or write C. H. Reilly, Ron- 
konkoma, L. I. 


DOES CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING PAY? 


Whitby, Ontario, Canada, Aug. 25th, 1925. 


The Forest and Stream Pub. Co., New York, U. S. A. 
” danas ites cancel any further advertising in FOREST AND STREAM as I 


am all sold out of decoys for this season. 


hanki f t f , | remain, yours truly, 
See ee (Signed) W. M. ELLIS, Box 334, Whitby, Ontario, Canada. 


The advertisement which Mr. Ellis sent to us cost $3.00. 


It evidently PAID MR. ELLIS 


VERY WELL to be represented in our Classified columns. 


In writing to Advertiscrs mention Forest and Stream. 


Classified Advertisements 
DOGS 


In transactions between strangers, the pur- 
chase price in the form of a draft, money order 
or certified check payable to the seller should 
be deposited with some disinterested third per- 
son or with this office with the understanding 
that it is not to be transferred until the dog 
has been received and found to be satisfactory. 


POINTERS AND SETTERS 


FOR SALE—ONE SPLENDID MALE AND 

thoroughbred Llewellyn Setters, i 

months old. No papers. $15.00 each. Gottlieb 
Wilke, Columbus, Nebr. 


ENGLISH SETTER PUPPIES—CHAM- 
pion Eugene M. strain. Lightly marked and 
beauties. Eligible to register. $15.00 each, $25.00 
pair, Dr. Dunnick, Nanty-Glo, Pa. 


FOR SALE—ENGLISH SETTER, THREE 
years old, shooting dog, staunch, backs, i 
Fifty dollars. R. Cover, 


FOR SALE—SETTERS AND RABBIT 
hounds on trial. O. K. Kennels, Marydel, Md. 


registered in Fiel 
furnished’ with each puppy. 
Mercersburg, Pa. 


LITTER 100% LLEWELLYNS 10 MONTHS. 


Also over 40 others for $20 to $150. 
King, Route 5, Cynthiana, Ky. 


BROKEN POINTERS, SETTERS AND 
Hounds. We also train dogs. McGovney’s Ken- 
nels, Washington Court House, Ohio. 


ENGLISH _ SETTER PUPPIES FROM 
hunting stock. Farm raised. Papers furnished. 
$25.00 each. H. Single, East * Genesee St., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING 


ing dogs on grouse and quail. Excellent refer- 
ences. A. E. Seidel, Danville, Pa. 


HOUNDS AND BEAGLES 


BEAGLES, 4 MONTHS, ELIGIBLE A. K. C. 
25.00 pair. Dr. Dunnick, Nanty-Glo, Pa. 


MALE BEAGLE—GRANDLY BRED; 
nicely marked. Excellent starter and an all day 
se a Whalen, Loraine St., Plattsburgh, New 

ork, 


TRAINED COON HOUNDS AND BIRD 
dogs ; trial; catalog five cents. Frye’s Kennels, 
Finger, Tenn. 


_FOR SALE—MY TRAINED COON HOUND 
Jim, will ship anywhere on 20 days’ trial, and 
ou satisfaction. L. Beadles, S244, Sedalia, 

y. 


FOR SALE—COON HOUNDS, BEAGLE 
hounds, Fox and Blood Hounds; Setters and 
pups of all breeds. Booklet 10c. Landis Ken- 
nels, Mohnton, Pa. 


COON HOUNDS, COMBINATION NIGHT 
hunters, cat hounds, squirrel and rabbit hounds. 
Free trial before you buy. Large new illustrated 
catalog 10c. The Southern Farm Coonhound 
Kennels, Selmer, Tenn. 


BLACK, TAN, BLUE-TICKED RED BONE 
Birdsong coonhounds, $50. Best rabbit hounds 
in the South, $20.00. All dogs sold on ten days’ 
trial. H. B. Bates, Mena, Ark. 


RABBIT HOUNDS THOROUGHLY 
broken, not gun shy, ten days trial. Clarence 
Martin, 33 Union Ave., New Holland, Pa. 


HIGH CLASS COON HOUNDS. A FEW 
still trailing coon and varmint dogs. J. R. 
Stephens, Marshall, Ark. 


HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS. FUR 
catchers; catalogue. Kaskaskennels, Herrick, III. 


HOUNDS AND HUNTING—A MONTHLY 
magazine for the red-blooded sportsman featuring 
the Beagle, the greatest little hunting dog in the 
world. Sample copy 20c, $1.50 per year. Address 
Hounds and Hunting, Desk FS, Decatur, III. 
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CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Rate: Fifteen cents per word. (Initials and numbers count as a word.) We accept stamps, money-orders or checks. Remittance must be enclosed 
with onder. November forms close October Ist. 


















MISCELLANEOUS 


HARRIS AND SHETLAND HOMESPUN 
Tweeds direct from Scotland; the “real thing” for 
distinctive Sports Suits; hand-woven and wonder- 
fully good-looking. Booklet and latest exclusive 
patterns free. T. B. Macaulay, Harris Tweed 
Warehouse, 120 Stornoway, Scotland. 


densities 
WE ARE IN THE MARKET FOR A FEW 

well mounted showy heads of game suitable for 

eerie purposes. The Brant Co., Cleveland, 
io. 


HOUNDS AND BEAGLES (Cont’d) LIVE STOCK 


FOR SALE—BEAGLES AND RABBIT CHINESE RING NECK AND FANCY 
hounds. Harold Evans, Cold Springs, Indiana. pheasants, wild turkey, quail and deer. Eggs for 
S2s | spring delivery. Stamp for price list. Yeser's 

FOR SALE—COON, OPOSSUM, SKUNK} Pheasantry, Walhalla, Mich. 


and squirrel dogs, fox and rabbit hounds. Trial | ————————————————————_ 
allowed. Special price list free. Mt. Yonah GENUINE SMALL TYPE ENGLISH GRAY 


Farm Kennels, Cleveland, Ga. callers, pair, $6.00. Extra hen, $4.00. Chas. 


omneninienineeisiaiacasaeiana Coates, Meadville, Mo. 
COON, OPOSSUM, SKUNK AND RABBIT | —————— 
hounds. Black and tan, blueticks and redbones. GENUINE WILD MALLARD DUCKS, $16 


Trial; prices reasonable. Joe Sarver, Herrick, Ill. | per trio. Geo. Dornbush, Rutland, III. 


A HERD OF DEER FOR SALE. HENRY 
MISCELLANEOUS DOGS T. Rainey, Carrollton, Ill. 


—________________—_——- |" RINGNECK PHEASANTS FOR SALE. 
ENGLISH BULL PUPPIES BY OUR IM-| Eric L. Hoffman, Branch, Mich. 

ported matings. Triangle Besnes, . Won. - 34, lsseeeee 

Jackson Center, Ohio. 

oo a So aac aoe iobaa eames 
CHESAPEAKE RETRIEVER, FEMALE, DUCK FOODS 


g hree, broken, fine stock, registered. Price on 
$f55,00. J. E. Newell, Union Trust Bldg, Cleve-|_ MORE DUCKS COME WHERE THEY 
land, Ohio. find food and shelter. Plant now Wild Rice, Wild 
a nneneenennmseee | Celery, Muskgrass. 29 years’ experience. New 

THE WORLD’S LARGEST DOG KENNEL | booklet free. Write Terrell’s Aquatic Farm, 297 
has for sale Oorang Aredales trained as watch-| H. Bik., Oshkosh, Wis. 


jogs, attomobile companions, chikiren's: phy: |) ee 
a hunters, retrievers and stock-drivers. Also} _MINNESOTA HARDY WILD RICE SEED. 
Big Game Hounds, Fox Hounds, Coon Hounds | Write for special price on orders for September 

delivery. MacGregor-Dennerly Co., Aitkin, Minn. 


and Rabbit Hounds, All dogs inertind’y somes 

and trained by our famous canine specialists anc 

shipped on trial. Delivery and satisfaction guar- WILD RICE—NEW CROP SEED NOW 

anteed. Trained dogs $50.00 to $150.00 each. | ready for delivery. Best seed obtainable from the 

Thoroughbred puppies $15.00 to —, each. ome —- — phage agence a mee 

i i t tal ten cents. oran iuaranteed delivery in perfect condition. ater- 

Longe epueees eae oF . fowl come where Wild Rice grows. Booklet. Also 
other best aquatic materials for waterfowl, fish 


Kennels, Box 12, La Rue, Ohio. 
E SPANIELS. GREATEST | and fur bearers—food and shelter. Write for 
eee ee ae literature. Geo. D. Hamilton, Box 45, Detroit, 


land and water retrievers. Genuine curly coated, ¢ 

rat-tail strain. Wonderfully intelligent. Easily | Minnesota. 
trained. Puppies, youngsters, trained dogs. Percy 
K. Swan, Chico, Calif. 


THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, 
Berry, Ky., Dept. S., offers for sale Setters and 
Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer 
Hounds, Coon and Opossum Hounds, Bear and 
Lion Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds. 
Shipped for trial. Catalogue ten cents. 


IRISH TERRIERS— PROTECTION FOR 
Home, Auto, Family, playfellow for kids; gamest 
dog on earth. Dare Devils are only one-man 
dog. Pups for sale, not cheap, but the best Im- 
ported and American Breeding. Red Top Ken- 
nels, Teague, Texas. 


































































ROW BOATS 



















FOR FALL FISHING AND HUNTING 
build your own boat over our plans, One Dollar. 
Indian Specialty Co., La Grange, Ind. 











































ANTIQUES 
















BOW, ARROWS, $1.60; BEADED NECK- 
laces, hatbands, $2.50; moccasins, $4.50; dozen 
arrowheads, $2.25; birchbark canoe, and price 
lists 25c. Chief Flying Cloud, Harbor Springs, 
Michigan. 
































REAL ESTATE 

























HUNTERS ATTENTION—250 ACRES, 200 
woods, 2 houses, 2 barns, buildings, more avail- 
able, good hunting. Chas. H. French, Killing- 
worth, Conn, 










$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 MONTH, FIVE ACRE 
fruit, poultry, fur farm, river front; Ozarks, $100. 
Hunting, fishing, trapping. Hiram Hubbard, 1973 
No. 5th St., Kansas City, Kans. 























SHOOTING OPPORTUNITIES 


WOODCOCK-,OCTOBER SHOOTING 
splendid. Am free for Autumn and 
Winter shooting. Write 
J. W. WILLIS, 
Port Monton, N. S. 


























GUARANTEED GROVES. MONTHLY 
apenas. Suburban Orchards, Dept. Z, Biloxi, 
Miss. 

















HELP WANTED—MALE 








EARN $110 TO $250 MONTHLY, EX- 
penses paid as Railway Traffic Inspector. Position 
guaranteed after completion of 3 months’ home 
study course or money refunded. Excellent op- 
portunities. Write for Free Booklet G-53, Stand. 
Business Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y 
























SHOOTING OPPORTUNITIES 


WHITES GAME PRESERVE, WATER- 
lily, Currituck Sound, N. C. No better duck, 
goose, quail and snipe shooting in North America, 
especially Canvasbacks. Write for reservation 
now. 


NOTICE TO SPORTSMEN WANTING TO 
shoot ducks, brant and geese on the best gun- 
ning ground in the Eastern part of North Carolina. 
Live decoys. A few vacant weeks left. Season 
opening Nov. Ist, 1925, close February Ist, 1926. 
Address St. Clair Midgett, Salvo, No. Carolina. 
— 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


25c BRINGS HOW TO HUNT PEARLS 
shallow streams. Investigate that creek. I buy 
pearls. O’Sullivan-O’Neill, Nebraska. 


BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. EVERY 
owner buys Gold Initials for his auto. You charge 
$1.50; make $1.35. Ten orders a day easily. Write 
for particulars and free samples. American Mono- 
gram Co., Dept. 34, East Orange, N. J. 












DOG REMEDIES 


satis aii airs initia erence acapeaitaianaianiaail 

FOR WORMS IN DOGS—USE CARBON 
Tetrachloride chemically pure; found 100% effec- 
tive in Government test, and safest to use. Cures 
and prevents ‘“Running-Fits.” In capsules for 
dogs and puppies, 18 doses, $1.00. Harrison Chem- 
ical Co., Dept. 10, Quincy, Ill. 






































FERRETS 


FERRETS FOR DRIVING RATS, RAB- 
bits and other game from their dens. We have 
white or brown, large or small; males $4.00, 
females $4.50, pair $8.00. Will ship C. O. D. 
anywhere. J. Younger, Newton Falls, Ohio. 


FERRETS—ENGLISH AND FITCH, SPE- 
cializing in the small trained ones. Book free. 
Thos. Sellars, New London, Ohio. 


FERRETS FOR SALE—WHITE OR 
brown. A No. 1 stock. Write your wants. 
Irving Stocking, Wakeman, Ohio. 
















































PHILADELPHIAS 
MOST BEAUTIFUL 
SUBURBAN HOTEL 


EUROPEAN PLAN 






















































FIRST CLASS RAT AND RABBIT HUN- GUNS AND AMMUNITION sil Chuitivocds 
ters. ‘Stock guaranteed. C. FE. Crow... New | Overlook: Over ‘00 
FOR SALE—1%5 HIGH POWER RIFLES, Golf Club + Golf and 


London, Ohio. ’ 
shotguns, revolvers, firearms; list 10c. Fray- 


seths Hardware, Milan, Minn. 


B. & M. RELOADER’S HANDBOOK. A 
textbook on hand loading and complete catalog. 
Contains clear instructions for loading cartridges, 
bullet descriptions, powder tables, ballistic tables, 
and general data. Describes B. & M. scope 
sights, cleaning rods, loading tools and rifle 
sights. Upwards of 200 pages in loose leaf form. 
Price only 50 cents and that amount refunded on 
vour first $5.00 order. Belding and Mull, Inc., 
806 Osceola Road, Philipsburg, Pa. 


LOADING TOOLS, MOULDS, SCALES, 
Measures for Metallic Cartridges and .410 Shot 
Shells; also M. J. Bullets, Primers and Cases. 
Handbook and Catalog, 10 cents. Modern-Bond 
Corp., 827 West Fifth St., Wilmington, Delaware. 


Tennis privileges ~ 
On the Lincoln Highway 
Junction of the City Line 
and Lancaster Ave 
Overbrook Five miles 
From Philadel phias 
City Hall Fireproof Garage 






























FOXES 







SILVER FOX BARGAIN—TWO PAIRS, 
Tuplin strain, registered. H. Mette, 1773 E. 88th 
St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


‘asesnsepsinitenepineiennioesisencntpnatecianesiaamaatamaneeiat 

FOR SALE—BLUE FOXES, RED FOXES, 
mink, skunks, raccoons, ferrets, opossums, musk- 
rats, squirrels, rabbits. B. Tippman, Caledonia, 






















I CATCH FROM 45 TO 60 FOXES IN 
from 4 to 5 weeks’ time; can teach any reader of 
this magazine how to get them. Just drop me a 
card for particulars. W. A. Hadley, Stanstead, 
Quebec, Canada. 
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by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 


your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


and 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 
How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DoG REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collar, 
harness, stripping combs, dog houses,ete. Mailed freg 


-W L Sound Brock, Newenegh\E 27] * 
Dept. 6 Bound Brook, New Jerse R 


WILBUR SHOTGUN PEEP SIGHT, 


deadly addition to the modern shotgun. Makes good 
—- of poor ones. Fast enough for snap shooting, 

cks, or at traps. Automatically shows how to 
fa correctly—No more gue.s work. Made of blued 
steel, clamps rigidly on breech of gun barrels. 12, 
16, 20 28 gauges. Double guns only. Postpaid. $2.50 
including booklet. ‘Wing Shooting Made Easy.” 
Booklet alone sent on receipt of ten cents, Teaches 
the art of wing shooting. 


WILBUR GUN SIGHT 
116 West 39th St., P.O. Box185, Times Square, NewYork 


English Setters, Pointers 


and 


Wire Haired Fox Terriers 


Puppies and grown dogs 
of the best of breeding 


FOR SALE 
Good dogs at stud 


GEO. W. LOVELL 


MIDDLEBORO, MASS. 
Tel. 29-M 


Is This Worth the Price? 


Stop your dog breaking shot and wing. 
Teach him what whoa! means, No iong 
trailing rope or spike collar. Our field 
dog control is not cruel. Can be carried 
in pocket and attached instantly to dog’s 
collar. Dog can’t bolt. Fast dogs can be 
worked in close and young ones field 
broken in a week. Works automatically— 
principal South American Bolas. Sent 
postpaid with full directions for $2. Testi- 
monials and booklet, Making a Meat Dog 
sent on request. 


MAPLE ROAD KENNELS 


New Preston 


Conn. 


EACH MORNING 


The SSS has two Separate Sacks; while 
one is being washed the other can be worn. 


The best suspensory made for comfort and 
convenience; no ‘rritating leg straps. 


SIMPLE SANITARY SCIENTIFIC 


Mailed in plain package on receipt of $1.50. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Send stamp for book- 


lee MEYERS MFG. CO. 
52 Park Place, Watertown, N. ¥. 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


Hunting Brown Bear in 
British Columbia 


How a 250 Pound Trophy 
Was Secured with One Shot 


By NEIL M. LINDSEY 


AGERLY I awaited 
E. the spring of 1924 
as I had planned a 
two weeks’ trip into 
the mountains to 
hunt grizzly bear. 

% Unfortunately other 

1 business prevented 

¥ me from taking my 
grizzly hunt, so I 
had to content myself with a few days’ 
quest of the smaller black or brown 
bear. My home is situated in a moun- 
tain valley in the interior of British 
Columbia where big game and wild life 
of all descriptions still manages to ex- 
ist, and even increase, in spite of hunt- 
ers and predatory animals who take 
their yearly toll. 

I had bought a new rifle, a 250-3000 
Savage, with which I had intended to 
kill at least one grizzly. On May 23 
I left the cabin at day break with the 
little rifle under my arm and a de- 
termination to get a bear of some de- 
scription. I know every foot of the 
mountains around my home and also 
the runways, feeding grounds and licks 
where game congregates. Hunting 
down the valley for about three miles 
I found only some old tracks. I then 
turned and worked my way up the 
mountain side to where I could over- 
look a wide sloping hillside where the 
bear travel in the spring of the year. 

Sitting down behind a clump of 
bushes I searched the hillside with my 
glasses but was unable to see any signs 
of game. Then hunting down through 
the timber I saw a sign of Bruin, but 
did not sight my quarry. I finally 
reached the river flat and decided to 
work my way along the bank toward 
home. It was now about six-thirty 
P. M., and at this time, in the spring 
of the year, the bear generally come 
down to the river to feed on the young 
green plants and other vegetation 
found along the river bank and in the 
numerous ponds and sloughs adjoining 
the river. 


FTER stalking silently along the 
bank for half an hour or so, I was 
brought to a sudden stop by the crack- 
ing of a dry branch on the other side 
of the river. Here there is a flat of 
about twenty feet, from which the 
mountain slopes up at an agle of nearly 
forty-five degrees and is covered with a 


sparse growth of fir and pine. Along 
the river, willow, birch, and cotton 
wood trees grow so thickly that it is 
imposible to see anything on the bank. 

As I stood there, listening and 
watching, a large brown bear swam 
out from the brush that overhung the 
river. That bear must have slipped 
into the river as noiselessly as an otter, 
as there was no sound of a splash or 
noise. I didn't want to shoot him while 
in the river, so I shouted and waved 
my arms to turn him back to the bank. 
This he did and disappeared from 
view. I stood there on the alert with 
rifle ready as I heard him climbing 
the hillside, but was unable to see him 
on account of the brush. 


RESENTLY he came into view 

about 50 yards up the hill and fully 
150 yards from where I stood. He 
stopped behind a little bush to give my 
side of the river the once-over and to 
try to find out what had made the 
racket that scared him back. I could 
only distinctly see his body, as his head 
and neck were hidden from view, so I 
knelt down, drew a careful bead for a 
spot right behind his shoulder and 
pressed the trigger. 

At the report of the rifle, he fell in 
his tracks. After laying there a min- 
ute or two he turned over, gathered 
himself into a ball, and came rolling 
down the steep hill and into the brush 
on the bank, making one of the most 
unusual sights I had seen in the woods. 
Hidden from me by the brush in which 
he lay, I was in the dark as to what 
was really happening, though I heard 
him thrashing around and by the crack- 
ing of the dry sticks I knew he still 
had some life in him. This kept up 
for five minutes or so, then all was still. 
I stayed there for fully a half hour in 
case he should reappear, but not doing 
so I was satisfied the bear was dead. 

Coming up the river to where my 
canoe was tied, I slipped it into the 
water and glided down the swift cur- 
rent of the river to where my bear lay. 
I soon reached the place, but the long 
sweeping branches overhanging the 
river made it difficult to reach the bank. 
Being a fairly good hand with a canoe 
on swift water I soon had my boat 
under the brush and beached on the 
sand. I got out of the canoe and with 
a rifle in hand looked around for my 
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bear. It was now after 7:30 P. M. and 
in the thick brush was pretty dark, so 
after one careful look around I saw the 
bear about 30 feet away laying between 
two birch trees. Walking over I found 
he was stone dead with a little blood 
dripping from a quarter-inch hole be- 
hind his shoulder. The bullet had gone 
true, for when I pressed the trigger the 
bead had covered a spot just behind the 
shoulder. The bear lay six feet or so 
from the river, so I pulled the canoe up 
and loaded him in, which was quite a 
job as he weighed somewhere around 
250 pounds. I pushed out into the 
river and by crossing several times to 
get the aid of the back current and 
dead water I reached home by dusk, 
well satisfied with my day’s hunt and 
thankful that I’m living where game 
of all kinds can be found—from the 
shy little willow grouse to His majesty 
the grizzly bear. 


| = me put in here a word of praise 
for that powerful little rifle the 
250-3000 Savage. The bullet that killed 
this bear entered his body just below 
the left shoulder, smashing two ribs, 
then struck the spine, tearing away 
two inches of it, which dropped the 
bear in his tracks. Other shots that I 
have taken proves the 250 to be a 
smooth-working, accurate little rifle, 
well worthy of praise. 


Commercialism or Conser- 
vationP 
(Continued from page 583) 


cuse for the taking over of thousands 
of cords of pulpwood to feed the insa- 
tiable maw of the pulp mills? 


T is a recognized fact that the evapo- 

ration in the area to be flooded will 
undoubtedly be greater than the sup- 
ply of water running in; also that an 
original nine-foot raise on the site of 
the old flow was advanced to nineteen 
feet when it was found that the former 
would not flood sufficiently far back to 
necessitate the cutting of thirteen hun- 
dred acres of virgin timber. 

The rapidity with which the forest 
has been razed in this particular sec- 
tion proves as much as anything else 
that the Adirondacks will not last long 
in the repetition of similar operations. 
As though a sinister magician had 
waved his wand, the acres of timber- 
land have melted in the twinkling of 
an eye. In their place stretches a vast 
clearing, alien in its aspect, and strewn 
with piles of smouldering wreckage 
and decapitated trees. 


HE illustrations of this article tell 
the story of forest destruction 
more adequately than it can be told in 
words. The waste of hardwood has 
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America’s Greatest Dog Magazine 
Devoted to all breeds 

Monthly articles by Freeman Lloyd, A F. 
Hochwalt, Lillian C. Raymond-Mallock, W. 
R. Van Dyck, Bert Franklin, D.V.M., and 
other well known writers. Profusely illus- 
trated. Twenty cents a copy. Send for 
free sample. 
$2.00 a year; Canadian, $2.25; Foreign, $2.50 

DOGDOM Book department can supply 
any book about dogs published. Write to- 
day for book-list. 


DOGDOM 


F. E. Bechmann, Publisher 
509 City Nat’l Bank Bldg., Battle Creek, Michigan 


DOG TRAINING 


I have one of the largest and best stocked 
game preserves in this country. The setters 
and pointers | break are given the oppor- 
tunities on game necessary to develop a 
birdy shooting dog. 


R. K. (Bob) ARMSTRONG, Roba, Ala. 


WHEN DO WE EAT? 


Proper eating habits formed while your 
dog is young insure health and vitality 
throughout his life. Feed your dog regu- 
larly on Spratt’s Dog Cakes and Puppy 
Biscuits and you can be assured that he 
will get just the proper nourishment he 
requires. SPRATT'S is a balanced diet— 
no other food is necessary. Sold by 
grocers and pet dealers everywhere. Send 
2c. for samples and new book on care 
and feeding. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


New Jersey 


“POLICE DOGS 


Sturdy Northern stock 

sired by a brother of 

“Strongheart” wit 

over thirty Champions 
€ in pedigree, 


VAN DEN NORDEN KENNELS 


er Kriminal 
Ress Yon © Ashland, isconsin 


Polizei AKC334026 $Z72782 
Ey 


STERPEE = 
26 
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If Your Dog Is Sick 
Look to His Kidneys 


If they are out of order 

he will be sensitive 

across the loins, his urine will be 

high-colored and frequently voided, 

his coat will be harsh and staring, 

his eyes blood-shot, skin unhealthy 
and saliva ropy. 

For this condition nothing equals 

Dent’s Tablets, a kidney alterative 

and diuretic, good for man or beast. 


Erice .. The Dent Medicine Co., "sy'y* 


“Strong Heart’? Police Dogs 
“Character plus Appearance.” 
Yo You can pay more but you can’t 
get a better dog. 
Am ‘ UN BEAM FARM 


TRONG HEART KENNELS 


East Turnpike New Brunswick, N. J. 


“Dog and Black Fox Insurance”’ 
Policy covers death from any 
cause, theft and loss by escape 
Lowest rates. 
LLOYD’S NATIONAL UNDERWRITERS 


Peoria, - - - - Illinois 


Your Dogs 


KEEP their coats glossy and pres 


vent infection, Keep their skin 
clean and healthful. Drive out worms, 
Restore them to full health, Keep 
them cheerful. 


There is a_Glover’s Imperial Dog 
Medicine for every dog affection at all Drug Stores, 
Pet Shops and Sporting Goods Dealers, 

Our book, a fully illustrated treatise on dogs, will h« 
sent FREE on request, Write for it. Address Dept. ET7 


H. CLAY GLOVER COMPANY, Ince 
119 Fifth Avenue + + New York, N. Y. 


GLOVERS 


IMPERIAL MEDICINES 


CAMP COOKERY 


By Horace Kephart 


This book tells what a man should carry 
in both pack and head. Every step is traced 
—the selection of provisions and utensils, 
the quantity of each, preparation of game, 
building of fires, cooking of every conceiv- 
able kind of food, etc. 


154 pages. Illustrated. Flexible Cloth, $1.00 
Forest & Stream Pub.Co. 257 W.57thSt. ,N. Y.C. 


A few drops of Dent’s Distemper- 
ine five or six times a day will cure 
distemper and save your dog. 


Do not attempt to raise a puppy 
without it. Price 50 cents. 


DENT MEDICINE CoO. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 
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Fishing, golf- 
ing, hiking, 
canoeing—Aut- 
umn is in all its 
glory in the 
great North 
Woods. Hotel, 
cottage and 
camp accom- 
modations. 


Bargain 
Vacation 
Fares 


Call or write for illustrated folder 
with large detailed map, informa- 
tion about fares and list of resorts. 


C. A. Cairns, 
Pase’r Traf. Mér. 
C. &N. W. Ry. 
226 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Ill. 


CHICAGO TERMINAL 
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FREE TRAPS 


and the HIGHEST PRICES for Your 


FURS 


f you are actually a trapper, it pays 
. deal with the ieee oF Siseres, 
You not only get best grading and 
highest prices, but your traps this 
season needn’t cost you acent. Write 
today and find out how you can get 
the best standard makes of traps free. 
Act while this unusual offer still holds 
good. Thousands of satisfied shi 
pers! Hundreds of testimonials like 
these in our files: 


“You can count on me as a steady ship we 
longas Ireceivethiskind of treatment.” W. no 


“I have traded with four or five compa 
but Silberman’s is the best of them all.’’ oF. ie 


“T have received better prices from your com- 
pany than any other I haveshipped to.” G. H. 


Send today for facts regarding this 
offer of free traps; also free supply 
list and market forecast, that keep 
you posted on right prices. If you 
want more money for your furs, mail 
letter or post card inquiry now. 


Ss, Ss ILBERMAN 


157 Silberman Bidg., Chicago 
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been appalling. Trees have been cut 
and piled and burned in great pyres. 
There was not sufficient revenue to 
warrant the harvesting of anything 
save pulp and pine. Yet a day will un- 
doubtedly come, and that day is not 
very far off either, when these very 
same hardwoods that have been de- 
stroyed so wantonly will be worth as 
much as the coveted pulpwood. 

In discussing the devastation of the 
region in question with an advocate of 
commercialism, he pointed out to me 
with particular pains that the build- 
ing of this storage reservoir was of 
the utmost necessity to the mills on the 
Black and Moose Rivers, that it was 
a public benefit because the people em- 
ployed by these great corporations 
would be able to continue work through- 
out the summer, now that means of 
power generation were increased dur- 
ing the months when the water supply 
was naturally at its lowest; and be- 
cause, in turn, local trade would be 
helped on account of the mills oeing 
able to run full blast at a season when 
they were habitually closed down. 


ROM a commercial standpoint his 

argument was solid, but it does not 
refute the issue at stake, namely, the 
overriding of the conservative policy 
in regard to the forests of our state, 
and the utilization of public lands for 
personal gain. 

Relative to the wholesale destruc- 
tion of the seventy-five hundred acres 
of timberland in connection with the 
building of the Beaver River dam noth- 
ing can now of course be done. The 
work was rushed at such a speed that 
the forest went down over night, so to 
speak. North of Beaver River station 
the track of the Mohawk and Malone 
division of the New York Central is 
being raised fourteen feet in order to 
escape inundation—a pretty feat of 
engineering handled by the Walsh Con- 
struction Company of Davenport, Iowa. 
Wherever one looks, steam shovels, hy- 
draulic pumps, temporary railroad sid- 
ings, workmen’s shacks and lumber 
camps dot the wide reaches of a tree- 
less land. And everywhere human 
creatures are ceaselessly toiling, cut- 
ting down and burning up and mak- 
ing a graveyard out of the forest. 

By next spring the charred stumps 
and debris and wide waste of naked 
land will be under water. A lake that 
is very liable to become a vast mud hole 
during periods of drought will cover 
up the old deer trails and pleasant 
camping sites of bygone days. 


ND we will ask ourselves again: 
“Haven’t the Adirondacks already 
a sufficient number of lakes without 
making any more? Are we going to 
witness operations similar to this one 


carried on in other localities because 
pulp mills and factories need more elec- 
tric power? Are we going to stand by 
without protest and see the wild wil- 
derness of the North Woods sacrificed 
to commercialism, so that in time with 
our tremendously increasing popula- 
tion there will be nothing left but rocks 
and erosion, with the gaunt figure of 
Famine stalking in the background?” 

Not only because it takes centuries 
to grow forests, and because the pros- 
perity of a nation is based on its for- 
ests, but primarily on account of fu- 
ture water supply and the necessity of 
maintaining a place of wholesome rec- 
reation for work-harassed humanity, 
and as well a sanctuary for wild life, 
should the Adirondacks be rigidly 
guarded against commercialistic greed. 


Cy? resources appearing on the sur- 
face so vast, we think with chil- 
dish persistency there will be no end 
to them, and this attitude of improvi- 
dency: is especially true in regard to 
trees. Statistics prove that the rate 
of forest destruction throughout the 
United States, let alone the Adiron- 
dack region, is a blight and shame on 
our nation. A day of reckoning will 
come, and the generations of the fu- 
ture will have good reason for con- 
demning the generations of the past. 

In view of the conservation of our 
wilderness lands we cannot wholly dis- 
regard a certain amount of sentiment. 
Great as are man’s modern achieve- 
ments there is little beauty in them. 
Commercialism is a dry and musty sub- 
stitute for art and the loveliness of 
the world that is ours. +-Pulp mills, 
reservoirs, dead timber, electric power 
lines, dry water courses, and manufac- 
tories—will they satisfy a certain cry- 
ing need that is, or should be, in every 
human soul? Will they make people 
happy, will they give people health as 
the forest does? In the face of howl- 
ing materialism, in the face of syba- 
ritic luxuries and easy-living and neu- 
rotic haste we need now, more than 
ever before, reservations where man 
can still be quiet, and live intimately 
with nature. And the country that 
stirs and thrills, the country that lies 
close to the heart of beauty, is the coun- 
try that has been left undisturbed and 
primitive, as God made it. 
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